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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Forming, with the Paper of the week, a Douste NuMBER. 
Tue Princes of WALEs.—On Saturday, March 7, on the occasion of the 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales, a Double Number of the SPECTATOR, 
containing in a Special Supplement a complete History of all Former 
Princes of Wales, and their political relation to the Crown and the Nation. 
Price, with Supplement, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 2d. Office, 1 Wellington 
street, Strand ; and all newsagents in town and country. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT has been as idle as usual, and rather more 





full of gossip. The Ministry have given the Houses 
nothing to do, and to judge from a reply made to Lord Derby, 


do not intend to give anything, and private members are wait- | 


ing till after the Easter recess. Lord Palmerston has asked 
and obtained an allowance for the Prince of Wales; Mr. Vil- 
liers has modified his Union Relief Bill; the bill for the 
further Suppression of Corrupt Practices is crawling 
along; Sir George Grey wants to allow Catholic and 
Noncouformist chaplains some privileges in gaols; the 
bill for the Abolition of Oaths as a qualification for office 
has passed its second reading ; Lord Raynham’s measure 
for flogging people who assault women or little children has 
been lost; and Mr. Cowper has introduced his scheme for a 
new street from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House, and 
there work may be said to have ended. There has, however, been 
2n important chat in the House about an Italian treaty and com- 
mercial treaties in general, Mr. Layard en passant smashing Mr. 
Pope Hennessy’s statistics ; and a dispute on the bill for regis- 
tering Irish births and deaths; and a talk in the Lords on Brazil. 
Lord Carnarvon has said his say on prison discipline, and Lord 
Normanby has acted once more as funnel for the opinions of 
the princelings of Italy. Beyond that nothing of moment 
has occurred, and the listlessness of the Legislature will 
probably not be broken till after the Royal Marriage. 


The demand in Parliament for the Prince’s appanage 
was moderate, and just to a point which reflects credit 
upon the Sovereign. It would not have been easy 
to ask more than 100,000/. a year, but f would have 
been easy to insist that the accumulations of the Duchy 
of Cornwall belonged to the Prince alone. Instead of that, 
Lord Palmerston threw part of the interest on accumulations 
in with the income, quoted the whole at 60,00(/. a year, 
and asked only the remaining 40,000/., and promised an 
Act disabling the Prince from raising money by fines. Even 
Mr. Williams was silenced, and the few who attempted to cavil, 
with one exception, confined themselves to accounts. Mr. 
Disraeli, with a cool foresight which rather overshot the mark, 
suggested that ‘‘ Codlin was the friend, not Short,” by a hope 
that the allowance might be found “ adequate,” and the vote 
passed without adivision. So did an allowance of 10,000/. a 
year for pin money to the Princess Alexandra, and an assign- 
ment of 30,000/. a year for the widow of the Prince, if,—which 
the Premier, with unusual want of gallantry, hoped might not 
be the case,—she should happen to survive him. Considering 
that 300,000/. a year may be taken as the maximum fortune 
of a great English noble, 100,000/. a year is not much, and 
that little proviso about fines cannot have been inserted 
without the consent of the Prince, and looks well for the 


_A reply made on Saturday by the Emperor to the Address 
of the Legislative Body has excited some attention in Paris. 
In his usual mystic way Napoleon observed that accord be- 
tween himself and the Chamber was more “indispensable 
than ever, at an epoch when on all points of the globe the 
truth is obscured by so many conflicting passions. France 
must be strong and calm in the interior, in order to be always 
in a position to exercise her legitimate influence on behalf of 
justice and progress, the triumph of which is often endan- 
gered by the exaggeration of extreme parties.” The words 
are taken to promise an exertion of “ influence” in Poland, 
but they are at least as applicable to America, or even to 


Italy. 


In the Oxford Vice-Chancellor’s Court yesterday, Mr. 
Pottinger, the proctor for Mr. Jowett, argued against the 
jurisdiction of the Court, ina case of heresy, on three grounds. 
First, the Vice-Chancellor’s authority in spiritual cases has 
from the earliest timesbeen only that of an individual executive 
officer, and there is no trace of his judicial power. Secondly, 
no machinery exists for such proceedings; for example, the 
present citation is addressed to a beadle, and contains a prayer. 
Thirdly, the University has no jurisdiction over a Regius 
Professor, as the Crown cannot be bound by University 
statutes. Besides, the University has never availed itself of 
this Court in recent cases of heresy. Mr. Latimer, on behalf 
of the prosecutors, argued, on the other hand, that early 
instances are inapplicable to the present case; that, as the 
statutes expressly give authority to the Chancellor to punish 
heresy, especially in books, no abstract reasoning can be 
admitted to disprove it; and that the deficiency of the ma- 
chinery does not affect the jurisdiction. He denied the 
exemption of Regius Professors, arguing that once appointed, 
no matter by whom, they become amenable to the ordinary 
authority of the University. Mr. Montague Bernard, the 
Assessor, will deliver judgment on these points next Friday, 
27th instant. 





The Zines has received this week an unusual act of homage. 
We should as soon have expected to find the Pope writing to 
that journal to defend the dogma of his Infallibility as to read 
in it that defence, by Dr. Pusey, of his motives for the pro- 
secution of Professor Jowett, which we have discussed at 
length in another column. The reverend leader of the 
Tractarians takes the highest ground; his appeal to the 
“majeaty of law” against the Greek Professor is actuated by 
no petty feeling of animosity, still less by any distrust of the 
power of divine Truth, but by the wish to enforce the 
moral obligation of taking professions of faith in their simple 
and natural sense, and to keep the youth of the University 
from the contamination of undeclared unbelief. Dr. Pusey’s 
letter has drawn out a most pungent reply from the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice; who remarks that the claim made to affix 
‘new meanings to words, and so to subscribe the formularies 
in senses which they will not bear,” has, no doubt, been made 
in the University; but it was made by Dr. Pusey’s friends 
twenty years ago in Tract 90, and has not been put forward 
by Mr. Jowett. Finally, Mr. Maurice speaks of the 
demoralization caused to the undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity by agitating these miserable squabbles on the 
highest subjects of human faith in the very midst of 
them, and concludes his letter to the Zimes with bitter 
irony :— Dr. Pusey’s name will carry weight with 
your readers. I sign mine, because it will have none, and 
therefore the question will be referred to evidence, not 
authority.” Mr. Maurice is, perhaps, right that his name 
will have comparatively little influence with the worshippers 
of this world’s wisdom. But whether Dr. Pusey’s will 
have more we doubt. If it were the Zimes of the middle 


ages, perhaps it might. 
The Polish insurrection is not suppressed, though consider- 
able bodies of troops have been poured into the country. It 
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would seem from the best accounts that the insurgents avoid 
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meeting the Imperialists, and the accounts of Russian vic- 
tories are therefore greatly exaggerated. Official telegrams, 
moreover, announce that the revolt has extended throughout 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, and apprehensions are 
expressed for the Ukraine. General Langiewitz, the second 
in command, has, it is admitted, captured some artillery, but 
arms are still very scarce, the men fighting with straightened 
scythes. According to the German papers, and Poles in 
London and Paris, the Russians commit horrible cruelties, 
massacring men, women, and children indiscriminately ; 
but there may be exaggeration in these stories. Sol- 
diers let loose are always brutal; the point is their special 
brutality. 


It is reported throughout Europe that the Prussian 
Government has agreed to allow Russian soldiers to 
traverse its territory, and to march its army into Poland 
on the demand of the Czar. M. Bismark-Schénhausen, 





when questioned on the subject in the Chamber, distinctly | 


refused to reply—a silence which certainly suggests the truth 
of the current story. 


On the other hand, it is believed that the Emperor Napoleon, 
who at first appeared hostile to the movement, is wavering 





under the influence of the excited feeling in France. ‘The | 


French people really care for the Poles, who resemble them 
so closely in genius, and the papers are speaking out on 


behalf of the first Napoleon’s staunchest allies. Prince Jerome | 
is said, as might be expected, to be strongly on that side, and | 


a free Poland might, it is thought, help France to secure the 
Rhine, while the Orleanist policy of crushing the Poles makes 
its opposite very acceptable to the Bonapartes. The only 
thing certain, however, is, that the journals are left free to 
stimulate public enthusiasm on the subject of Poland. 


Since the day when Sir Robert Walpole’s Government 
were defeated in Parliament, in their attempt to partly appro- 
priate prize-money to the expenses of the war, few questions of 
the kind have engaged a larger share of public interest than 
the division of the Banda and Kirwee booty, which has now 
been under the consideration of the authorities for several 
years. The troops under Sir George Whitlock have certainly 


some reason to complain of the long delay which has | 


occurred, as they have not as yet realized a shilling of prize 
money. The force from the Western Presidency, commanded 
at first by Brigadier Stuart, and afterwards by Sir Hugh 
Rose, has been more fortunate. The prize of Dhar has been 
distributed a few months back to those troops only which 
were present at the capture. 
away before division. The booty of Banda and Kirwee 
has not been divided, because the Bombay troops have 
claimed to share in this, in addition to their own captures. 

They urge that their division, and that which Sir George | 
Whitlock commanded, were in some sense, either in fact or in 

intention, associated, that no single division could have achieved 

its successes single-handed, and that these victories had some 

effect in intimidating and causing the surrender of the Chief 
of Kirwee. On the other hand, the Madras troops contend 

that the plea of association is disproved, that Whitlock held | 
an independent command, that the advance upon Kirwee was 

made under the personal orders of Lord Canning, that the 

operations of the two columns were not only in distant ter- 

ritories, but essentially distinct, and that the Madras column 

was not leaning on the Bombay force in any sense of the term. 

These points, however, have all, we believe, been submitted 

for the judgment of the law officers of the Crown, and we 

have reason to expect that the Government will soon pro- 

nounce in accordance with their opinion. 





The American news is still dull, the general movement of | 
affairs being lost amidst crowds of details. The most impor- 
tant incident has been a momentary raising of the blockade 
of Charleston by a Confederate squadron. Two iron-clads 
and three steamers sallied out on the 31st January, sunk the 
Mercedita, of eleven guns, and another vessel, burnt four 
Federal vessels, and drove off a fifth. The Confederates 
assert that in law a blockade cannot be renewed without 
sixty days’ notice, but there seems little reason for the 
assumption, and the claim has dropped to the ground. On 
land, the Federals are still preparing for the siege of Vicks- 
burg, and the bombardment of Savannah and Charleston, 
while General Hooker tries to reorganize the army of the 
Potomac, and the Confederates have proposed to extend their 
conscription to all Government employes between eighteen and | 
forty-five, filling up their places with men too old for mili- 
tary duty. The Governors of Georgia and North Carolina 
have, mcreover, warned all men that evasions of the con-, 





The treasure of Jhansi oozed | 


| seription will be severely punished; facts which look very 
much like an approaching exhaustion of men. 


The Tories have kept the seat for Devizes, Mr. Addington, 
a descendant of Lord Sidmouth, beating Mr. Probyn by 170 ta 
88. Mr. Israel Abrahams retired, after polling six votes. He 
seems to be rather a remarkable person, and entered on the 
hustings into odd details about his personal affairs, stating, for 
example, that he had a sister who attended a fancy fair, and 
was so much prettier than any person present that she col- 
lected most money—a quaint reason for electing her brother 
to represent Devizes. 


Intelligence has been received from Mexico up to the 28th 
January. On that day General Forey was still at Orizaba, 
and demanding another reinforcement from France of 10,000 
men. The story of French defeats is denied from Vera Cruz, 
but it is admitted that no advance has been made on Puebla, 
and that Tampico and Jalapa have been evacuated—measures 
which would hardly have been taken, except on compulsion. 
Eleven Mexicans, accused of poisoning a well, have been exe- 
; cuted in Vera Cruz, and the Moniteur finds nothing favourable 

to publish. The slow progress of the affair seems to indicate 
| either unexpected obstacles on some want of energy in the 
French commanders. 


The latest news represents Prince Alfred as very ill, with 
feverish symptoms. 

On Monday night Sir George Grey brought in a bill to 
extend the religious instruction of prisoners not belonging to 
the Church of England in the county and borough prisons of 
England and Scotland. At present, the paid chaplains to 
such prisons are members of the Church of England only,— 
| but prisoners of any other persuasion may, if they choose, 
| ask for the attendance of a priest or minister of their own 

persuasion, permission for which is then given. But, asarule, 
prisoners are not eager for religious instruction, and the 
difference of their nominal creed furnishes them with an 
excuse for not attending to what is offered, while they do not 
|ask for any other. This bill empowers justices in English 
counties, visiting justices in borough prisons, and those in 
Scotland who have the control of prisons, to appoint whom 
they deem fit, and according to the number of prisoners 
of any particular faith—Roman Catholic or Dissenting— 
to appoint a minister whose special duty it shall be to 
attend prisoners of that faith, and to pay him any reasonable 
sum for his services, the Chaplain of the Established Church 
being thereafter excused from attending to prisoners of such 
denomination. In Kirkdale Prison, where there are 141 
toman Catholic prisoners, and in Wandsworth Prison, where 
there are 124, or Liverpool, where there are 485 (more than 
half the prisoners), it is clear that a Roman Catholic Chaplain 
ought to be appointed. This bill does not apply to convict 
prisons, in which these arrangements have already been 
made. Ofcourse the principle of the bill met with general 
approval, and, of course, Mr. Whalley said that every Roman 
Catholic criminal ought to be free to keep out of a priest’s 
yay, the more as the priest’s office was to teach crime. 


Cambridgeshire has elected Lord George Manners. 


The Government are inclined to do the Roman Catholic 
priests not only justice, but a little more than justice. On 
Thursday Sir Robert Peel confessed very frankly that he was 
afraid to ask for the registration of marriages in Ireland, and 
had therefore omitted marriages from his Irish Registration 
Bill. ‘He dared,” he said, “do all that might become a man”; 
but if he had tried to introduce a registration of marriages, he 
should only have been defeated. Lord Naas nevertheless 
moved an instruction to the committee to provide a registration 
of marriages, which was lost by a majority of 23,—89 to 66. 
Mr. Hennessy is instructed by his masters, the Roman 
Catholic priests, to disavow all objection to the registration of 
marriages, and even to insist on the improvement of the bill 
in this respect ; but other Irish members, while they profess 
to wish for the registration of marriages, think the machinery 
of this bill inadequate to it. It is obvious that the Govern- 
ment do not gain any additional respect from the Irish mem- 
bers by abdicating their function of governing. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald raised a debate 
on the treaty of commerce between England and Italy, which 
did not show the commercial activity of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in any very energetic light. It was evident that 
the visit of the Italian emissary, Signor Mariani, to this 
country, sent on purpose to communicate with the Govern- 
ment on this subject, had not been turned to much account, 
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and that no one of the Ministers had any idea of the substance 
of the Franco-Italian treaty, which Sir James Hudson might 
easily have obtained at Turin. The allegation is that, as 
free-trading England has nothing more to give in return for 
any concessions, we are obliged to wait till the bargains of 
France are made, and then can only claim what France has 
got; but the truth seems to be, that the Foreign Office is not 
accustomed to think of yarns and piece-goods as in any way 
protegés of theirs, and that, as Mr. W. E. Forster asserted, 
between the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office a great 
gulf is fixed which it requires a strong effort on either side to 
bridge. The Board of ‘Trade cannot be so rude as to jog the 
memory of the Foreign Office,—the Foreign Office cannot 
recollect to ask comment of the Board of Trade. There should 
be, as Mr. Forster says, some natural official relation be- 
tween the two,—a member of the Board of Trade incorporated 
with the Foreign Office expressly to watch foreign commerce,— 
for nothing can be more discreditable than our present Janguor 
in relation to all these treaties. Mr. Layard, of cours >, sees 
vast and insuperable obstacles to such an arrangement, for 
none of which he can find articulate utterance. 






Several ‘‘cmancipation” meetings have taken place this 
week, all of them crowded and enthusiastic,—but at which 
‘‘not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble,” have spoken. The most cloquent and thought- 
ful speaker was Professor Newman, at the crowded meeting 
at St. James's Hall, on Wednesday night. He discriminated 
between the ‘“ base party” in the North and the 
North, but, on the whole, defended not merely the policy 
of emancipation but the policy of Union. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s “honoured name” excited, as usual, a burst of 
strong enthusiasm which proves how easily every blunder is 
pardoned by the masses which is not a blunder of the heart. 
On Thursday another such demonstration took place in Lam- 
beth Baths, presided over by Mr. Williams, M.P. Meet- 


ings at Stockport and Oldham were remarkable for the pre- | 


sence of many fricnds of the South, and consequently con- 
siderable uproar. The Southerners tried to condemn the 
proclamation as an attack on property, but fuiled in every 
case, the nearest approach to success being, strange to say, at 
Oldham, where, if a pauper were treated like a field slave 
for only half an hour, the town would be in revolt. Another 
vast Anti-Slavery Meeting assembled on Thursday at Liver- 
pool, when ministers of afl the religious bodies, from the 
Church tothe Unitarians, spoke earnestly in favour of the 
policy of emancipation. The only opposition was offered by 
Professor Anderson, “the great Wizard of the North,” who, 
appropriately enough for a conjuror, declared for the 


South. 


Mr. Villiers has assented to the suggestion of Lord Stanley 
and Mr. Cobden, and the general wish of the manufacturing 
districts, to continue the Relief Aid Act only for six months, 
so as to revise its provisions once more before Parliament 
separates for the long vacation. Mr. Cobden, in his speech 
on the subject on Thursday night, pressed very strongly, and 
with much force, to have some of the limitations in the bor- 
rowing power of the unions removed. He said the distressed 
unions did not wish to come at all upon the rate-in-aid, and 
would not, if only they could borrow on the security of their 
large property what would get them through the hour of 
difficulty. Rochdale, for instance, said Mr. Cobden, has pro- 
perty whose rateable annual value is 225,600/., or which is 
worth 3,000,0007. at least. How should Rochdale act? 
‘** How would an individual act, because that was always the 
best test in such circumstances? Having 3,000,000/. unen- 
eumbercd, and wanting 100,000/. for the next twelvemonths 
to meet an emergency, he would strive to borrow money ; it 
would be a legitimate transaction, and he would get the 
money on easy terms.” The Legislature, however, will not 
allow them to borrow till a rate of 3s. in the pound has 
been paid. ‘‘ Before you can borrow 5,000/. you must 
have paid in poor rates 9,000/." The House ought 
to repeal this absurd restriction, said Mr. Cobden. 
They might, if they liked, restrict the borrowing power 
absolutely to 50 per cent. of the annual rateable value; but 
the borrowing power should be otherwise free. Mr. Villiers 
has extended the time over which the repayment of these 
loans muy be extended from seven to fourteen years. 





The Qualification for Office Oaths Abolition Bill, which has 
passed the House of Commons in four successive sessions and 
been defeated in the Lords, passed its second reading on 


Wecn:sday by the very narrow majority of 11, but not in a | 5607180. last year, to 266,663/. this year; while the vote for 


full House. The numbers were-—for the second reading, 73 ; 
against it, 64. It will, we suppose, again be thrown out by 
the stupid obstinacy of the Peers. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, on Thursday, called attention to the 
state of prison discipline. Prison statistics were always in 
arrear, but he found that in 1860-61 there were 130,000 per- 
sons committed to gaol for short terms, and the 148 gaols con- 
tained a daily average of 16,000 to 17,000 persons. In that 
year the committals had increased by 13,000, and recom- 
mittals by 3,400, while every variety of crime showed an 
inerease—murder, for instance—having increased by 30 per 
cent.; attempts at murder, 26 per cent. ; rape, 23 per cent. ; 
assaults on constables, 94 per cent. ; burglary, 40 per cent. ; 
housebreaking, 56 per cent. ; robbery by armed men, 23 per 
cent. This was a most serious state of affairs, and was, he 
thought, due to the fact of imprisonment having lost its de- 
terrent power. Hard labour had become nominal, and the 
diet was better than that of the workhouse, or even that of 
the labourer. Lord Wodehouse supported this statement, 
saying that in one prison he visited only one man complained, 





|and he said he was too much watched, and did not get the 


best bits. Earl Granville replied that it was a very difficult 
subject, and a committee was granted to examine into the 
matter. 


Minghetti, the Italian Minister of Finance, brought forward 
his budget on 14th Feb. Like ail Continental budgets, it is 
partially unintelligible, but the deficit for 1862 amounted to 
no less than 15,520,0007. ‘The deficit for 1863 will be even 
more, and the Minister, therefore, demanded authority to raise 
a loan of 28,000,0002. One great cause of the deficit is the 
multitude of useless officials inherited from six petty govern- 
ments, and increased by political claims, and the Minister pro- 
poses to reduce this amount by four millions, and raise taxa- 
tion by nearly five, when Italy will be just half as much 
taxed as France. ‘The sales of national property are expected 
to produce 17,600,000/., which will, we may presume, be de- 
ducted from the amount of the loan to be thrown into the 
market, and the Minister hoped that 1867 would show an 
equilibrium. Minghetti’s proposals strike us as somewhat 
weak, but the truth seems to be this—Italy, with the taxation 
of a weak State, is compelled to keep up the army of a first- 
class power, and she cannot, for political reasons, reduce her 
official machinery to a bare working strength. The place- 
hunters eat up her strength, and must in too many instances 
be left to die out. 


An cloquent reply has been drawn up on behalf of the 
women of England to Mrs. Stowe’s letter of reproach 
—in some measure apologetic, but, on the whole, plead- 
ing guilty. It is printed at the ‘“ Victoria Press,’ 
by Miss Emily Faithfull, but we are not told how 
many Englishwomen adopt the language of the reply. 


The Prince of Wales has avowed himself, we suppose, a 
“‘ broad’? Churchman, by choosing for his chaplains Rev. Dr. 
Stanley, the Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, the Rev. H. M. Birch, and the Rev. C. J. 
Tarver. For his physicians in ordinary he has chosen Dr. 
Jenner and Dr. E. Sieve King; for his surgeons, Mr. Paget 
and Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Mintner for his surgeon extraordi- 
nary ; for his honorary physicians, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Acland, 
and Dr. Armstrong. 


The Greek throne is still unoceupied, and, for a marvel, no 
new candidate has appeared during the week. The report of 
the National Assembly, indeed, received on Monday, is not 
very favourable to any, for it shows an almost unanimous vote 
in favour of Prince Alfred. He had 230,016 votes, and his 
nearest competitor, the Duc de Leuchtenberg, 2,400, or about 
one per cent. on that number. Other members of the Russian 
family liad some 4,500 votesamong them, Prince Napoleon, 3-45 ; 
a Republic, 93; Prince Ypsilanti, 6; the Due d’Aumale, 3; and 
the late King Otho only one—let us hope his valet. The 
Assembly accordingly solemnly decreed Prince Alfred King, 
and directed the Provisional Government to invite his Royal 
Highness to take possession of the throne. ‘The Prince, mean- 
while, to whom all this must be not a little exciting, is sick 
of fever at Malta. 


The Navy Estimates for the year show a net reduction of 
1,058,273/. on the vote of last year. The great reduction is in 
the right placo—on vote 10, for naval stores. Turning to this 
vote, we find that the reduction in the vote for timber is from 
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year. 
ABSTRACcY. 
Required to Last Vote 
be voted for for the 
the Service Financial x 
of the Year Year 1833 64 of 
1863-64 1862-63 Increase Decrease Vote. 
&. &. &. 1 
Wages to Seamen and Marines 2,921,951 8,078 121 se 156,170 1 
Victuals and Clothing for ditto 1,416,986 1,362,093 54,893 ee 2 
Admiralty Office .. e . 165,322 170,832 ee £,510 3 
Coast Guard Service, Royal 
Naval Coast Volunteers, and 
Royal Naval Reserve. : 299,695 297,602 2,093 4 
Scientific Branch 71,961 63,045 3,916 5 
Her Majesty’s EF stablishme onts 
at Home 133,316 176,624 6,692 oe 6 
Her Majesty's Establishments 
Abroad .. - - ae 36,370 33,610 2760 ‘in 7 
Wages to Artificers, &c., & 
ployed in Her Majesty's Es. 
tablishments at Home 1,112,878 1,147,673 ee 34,800 3 
Wages to Artificers, &c., em- 
ployed in Her Majesty's Es- 
tablishments Abroad .. 69,957 65,301 3,156 ee 9 
Naval Stores for the Building, 
Repair, and Outfit of the 
Fleet: Steam Machinery; 
and Ships built by Contract— 
Section I. Storekeeper- ) 
General of the Navy... 1,334,C51 1,744,184 ee 410,133 | 45 
Section II. Controller of 
the Navy.. 857,349 = 1,453,561 212) 
New Works, Improvements and 
Repairs in the Yards, ec. .. 433,293 461,170 0,872 11 
Medicines and Medical Stores .. 66,000 66,000 ° oo lh 
Miscellaneous Services .. oe 99,370 93,708 662 ee 13 
Total for the Effective Service £9,068,504 10,223,029 74,172 1,233,697 
Half Pay. Reserved Half Pay,and 
Retired Pay to Officers of the 
Navy and Royal Marines... 710,341 702,308 17,033 oo 14 
Military Pensions and Allow- 
ances ae ee os 483,105 431,036 2,069 es 15 
Civil Pensions and Allowances 194,932 194,282 650 16 
Total for the Naval Service..£10,465,882 11,605,655 93,924 1,233,697 
For THE SeRvVICE OF OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERN- 
MENT -— 
Army De _ tment (Conveyance 
of Tr ee ee a 270,150 188,650 81,500 ee 17 
Grand Total.. 10,736,032 11,794,305 175,424 1,233,697 
Net Decrease £1,058.273 


The Army Estimates for the year show a slightly smaller 
decrease, namely, of 1,000,113/. on the Estimates of last 
year. The vote for the Royal Laboratory, Devonport, 
alone is decreased from 456,608/. last year, to 195,743/. this 


year—one political result of which has been the election of 
Mr. 


Ferrand. The votes are as follows :— 



































Votes. 1863-64 1362-63 Increase Decrease. 
-GUrAR Forces. £. £. &. &. 
rand Regimental Pay, 
nees, and Charges .. 1 5,709,733) 5454,577 255,15 
Jymmissariat Establishment, Services, 
and Movement of Troops .. 1,223,936 1,284,568 ee 60,452 
Ck wy S Establishments, Services, 
and Supplies 3 635,385 606,764 >i 36,379 
eek 1 stabli shment, “Services, and 
Supplies oe se ee 1 7 661,010 ae 25,373 
Divine Service ° - 5 07 42,593 4 - 
Martial Law os o © 43,012 62,408 ° 19,454 
Medical Establi shment, "Services, and 
Supplies 4 “a 255,993 $27,311 71318 
IL—Avx! LIARY Fo: CES. 
Disembodied Militia .. se ee 8 751,084 715,500 = 35,584 ” 
Yeomanry ee oe ee eo 9 94,162 95,280 os 1,118 
Volunteers - lo 321,834 122,883 198,996 , 
Enrolled Pen sion ers wad Army Re- 
serve Force ee il 55,847 49,517 €33) 
IT. ser roRE: s. 
Manufactt aring g pay artments . 12 956,365 1,391,439 ~~ 135.074 
Warlike Sto “s ee 33 833,309 1,537,129 oe 698,760 
IV “Wo = ano Bu ILDINGS. 
Superintending Establishment of, 
and Expenditure tor, Works, Build- 
ings, and — at Home and 
Abroad. ee os 2 810,941 995,192 184,251 
V.—Or HER SERVICES. 
Military Education .. 15 172,201 172,358 157 
Surveys of the United Kingdom, and 
Topographical Department 16 72,809 12,632 oe 
Miscellaneous Services.. eo « 7 T5174 =—:12,961 ee 
Administration of the Army .. 18 213,335 . 158 
Total Effective Services ° 13,940,012 524,8¢3 1,532,476 
VI.—NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 
Rewards for Military Service. . 19 24,360 1,573 ; 
Pay of General Officers 20 77 18 ‘ 
Pay of Reduced and Retired ” Officers 21 ee 14,827 
Widows’ Pensions and Compassionate 
Allowances. £2 179,876 719 
Pensions and Allowances to W: founded 
Officers. . = 2,790 
In-Pension 2t - li? 
Out-Pension ° 25 32,322 i 
Superannuation Allowances, ke. 26 1,600 “e 
Disembodied Militia 27 an 2,694 
Total Non-Effective Services .. 2,120,338 35,077 28,177 
RECAPITULATION. 
Effective Services + “ e+ «s 12,932,399 15,940,012 524,863 
Non effective Services .. ee ee ee 2,127,838 2,120,838 35,677 2s, 
es mun asene 
Total Effective and Non-effective 
Services eo «+ 15,060,237 16,060,350 560,540 1,560,653 
“Net Decrease £1,000,113 


Notwithstanding this great reduction of expenditure the 
numbers of the men whose pay comes out of the (home) Army 
grants are only reduced from 152,403 last year, to 148,242 
this year. The British force in India is reduced only from | 
75,899 to 72,676. 


iron has increased from 406,947/. last year, to 408,822/. this 


| organized to keep back the French, 


| Poland resisted by destroying a dynasty. 


|saction such as this. 


| before, but even the wretched Hessian who handed his con- 





TOPICS OF * THE DAY. 


THE UN SHOLY Y AL LIANCE. 

HERE are crimes, as there are acts of beneficence, which 
are possible only to kings; and Frederick William of 
| Prussia is about to commit one of the basest among them. 
| Unless a statement believed in every capital of the Continent 
‘be a simple invention, he has leased out a national army to 
| butcher a people with whom neither that nation nor himself 
| have, or profess to have, any cause of serious quarrel. He has 
|entered into a convention with the Government of St. Peters- 
| burg containing two stipulations. By the first, he surrenders 
the first privilege of an independent State—the right of asylum, 
| Russian soldiery being authorized to hunt Poles within the 
| Prussian frontier; by the second, he turns condottiere, en- 
| gaging, of course for a price, on the demand of the Czar, to 
| advance his army and crush a growing rebellion within ‘the 
| Russian dominions. Both agreements seem already in partial 
| process of execution ; Russian soldiers daily traversing Prussia 
in full battle array, and an army of eighty thousand men being 
organized on the frontier with the equipments required only 
| for immediate service. Prussia has, in fact, without cause or 
| provocation, or inducement other than reward, declared war 
upon helpless Poland. 

We must recall the antecedents of this affair before we can 
understand the baseness to which a legitimate king can 
descend. Not six weeks since, the people of Poland were 
living, unhappy, it is true, but still in quiet obedience, 
| when the Marquis Wielopolski was inspired with a diabolic 

idea. If the whole youth of the middle classes could be 
|arrested at once, and transported for life to the Caucasus, 
the independence of Poland would be at an end for 
‘ever. The nation would be emasculated ata blow. The poor 
Faust to whom the Marquis acts as Mephistopheles, the Arch- 
duke Constantine, embraced the idea, the Czar gave a possibly 
| reluctant approval, and on the 22nd of January an effort was 
made to carry out the decree for kidnapping the flower of a 
nation. The unhappy Poles fled to the woods, and being 
massacred for flying, took arms. Aided by the universal sup- 
port of the people, by the hatred Russian tyranny has inspired 
even in Russians, and by a spirit of heroism which induced 200 
lads at Wengrow to offer themselves to death that Poland might 
save the nucleus of an army, they shook even the vast organi- 
zation of Russia. It seemed probable that they might hold 
out till March, and then be aided by an enormous movement 
|expected within Russia itself. There was hope then even for 
Poland, and the knees of every oppressor in Europe shook with 
}a novel fear. If that unhappy country, mutilated and dis- 
membered and bound, could resist a Sovereign whose armies 
almost outnumber her males, no oppression however or- 
ganized, or however ancient, could be considered safe. With 
a rare judgment, which proves, like so many other incidents, 
that the fire of their long suffering has at last annealed 
the Poles, they abstained from violating Prussian territory, 
or, as they hoped, from giving cause of offence to Prussia. 
They forgot that their chance of freedom was in itself the 
highest offence, and the Court of Berlin resolved to teach them 


| their error. They resolved, that knot of old martinets, middle- 
| aged squireens, and dandy diplomats who surround the ser- 


| geant-major King, to bring the vast strength of an army, 
against the unhappy 
| Poles. The odds are already sixty to six, but what then ?— 
Who gives odds to vermin, or justice to men whom kings 
|fear? The Prussian army may succeed where the Russian 
army has failed, and the soldiery, once inured to the delights 
| of plunder and blood, will be im a mood in which it may be 
}safe to let them loose upon over-liberal fellow-citizens. 
|The wretched Poles who have fled from a conscription 
into the morasses are to be massacred by conscript Ger- 
mans, who, but for Polish self-sacrifice, might at this hour 
have been the serfs of Mussulman lords, and who, patient as 
'they are, would have punished a crime such as that which 
Imagine Germans 
half in revolt for their right to tax themselves forced to shoot 
down Poles because they object to be kidnapped against the 
law! And they are to do this solely in order that a small 
knot of men, using the name of their king, may be more com- 
pletely prepared to deprive themselves of the few liberties 


| they have acquired. 


It is useless to at to strong words to denounce a tran- 
No language however trenchant, no 
could add one iota of force to the 


invective however fiery, 
There have been soldiers sold 


simplest statement of ‘facts. 
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scripts over to England for so much hard cash per head _be- 
lieved that his troops would be used in battle, not employed 
as mere executioners. Russia, who by astrange irony of fate now 
undergoes the humiliation she intlicted, committed an equal 
crime in invading Hungary ; but at least she struck at a regular 
and a victorious foe. ‘The gallant Prussians are to be sent to 
hunt down wretched lads armed withscythes, strong only in their 
despair, and the pitying friendship which, spite of themselves, 
has invaded the ranks of their oppressors. It is useless in 
such a case even to scorn, but we may ask whether the 
Western Powers intend to suffer their laws, as well as thos 
of the Almighty, to be openly sct at defiance. For nearly six 
years they have enforced, as the cardinal law of Europe, the 
principle of non-intervention. If a Government, however 
tyrannical crush a people however feeble, that is no business 
either of its allies or its foes. It is a measure of internal 
policy, no more to be commented on than the decree which 
sends a French journalist to die by slow torture within the 
tropics for an over sarcastic squib. 





But then the Government 
must act for itself—show that it can at least command strength 
sufficient to maintain order, that it nced not purchase al 
to perform the work of internal police. The day a second 
Power steps in the question becomes European, and the 
Governments which, with some shortcomings, still re- 
spect humanity and civilization, have as clear a right of 
speech and action as the Powers which have declared cpen 
war on both. From the day Prussia officially intervenes, 
England and France are entitled to intervene also; if not by 
open force, at least by that open expression of opinion which, 
as it reverberates through Berlin and St. Petersburgh, will 





encourage every honest man to denounce the crime in which 
he is made by his rulers a reluctant accomplice. It is the 


fashion to sneer at moral foree when exerted by nations, and 
doubtless opinion has little power on natures capable of acts such 
as those the Prussian Government has apparently bound itself 
to perform. But there are good men in every country well 
inclined to resist oppression, from whom foreign sympathy 
removes their one fear—the sense of isolation, and by 
encouraging them to speak out, enables them to discover how 
many they really are. Great Russian nobles protested against 
the Warsaw conscription. Great Russian families are coun- 
termanding orders for travel, ashamed to face the opinion 
they know their master has outraged. The Prussian Chamber 
still contains a majority anxious to claim and keep the moral 
headship of Germany. A vehement protest from England 
would bring out all these elements of resistance, perhaps bring 
into the field an actual physical force. By a strange concur- 
renee of circumstances the third of the Powers who robbed 
Poland has become doubtful of the expediency of that suc- 
cessful crime. It has brought Russia too near her throat, and 
Austria, which has so governed Galicia that it at least does 
not rebel, looks with no fear at an insurrection which must 


weaken a dreaded ally, perhaps overthrow the prospects of a | 


deeply detested rival. A protest from England, a menace 
from Austria, a hint from France as tothe Rhine, and the 
Prussian Government energetic only when evil is to be safely 
done, might recoil from intervention, and leave Poland to 
fight out her battle with her old household foe. Delay is all 
that is required. If in the spring all Russian society is not 
dissolved by internal forces, if April finds regular Russian 
troops still hunting maddened Polish insurgents, Poland 


must resign herself to the doom which her death would | 


not avert. But, if, as we half believe, foreign action 
will in March become impossible, even to the Czar, if the 
Poles, holding out amidst their morasses, stimulated by 
a suffering which benefits them because it arrests despair, are 
at last offered terms, the face of Europe will be changed, and 
the permanent peace of which men dream be one step nearer 
to possibility. But one great internal revolt, the uprising 
against the ‘Turks, will thenremain to shake Europe, and end, 
by completing, the great struggle for life which we call the 
new revolution. Surely, if either our principles or those of 
France, the right of freedom, or the claim of the nationalities, 
be more than the merest words, the Western Powers are 
bound to hold back the Government which, in full police 
uniform, is rushing to assist, not arrest the ravisher. Nobody 
questions the right of Prussia to defend her own property, 
however badly acquired. If Posen rebels, crush Posen ; if 
Poland attacks, march on Poland; but to lease out an army to 
crush strangers who have only asked an asylum is an act as 
fatal to the European system of polity as to the repute of the 
Hohenzollerns. 


theft. Are they now to be permitted to hang the victim, 


because he claims from an accomplice some small share of | 


what was once his own? 


They acquired their share of Poland by a | 


SIR GEORGE GREY. 
IR GEORGE GREY will not add to his reputat 
K) his conduct in this matter of convicts. Inter 


on by 


surse 


intensified his will, till the Liberal Minister appears as an 
obstinate Conservative bureaucrat, not only w ithout reform- 
ing energy, but without the wish to r form. His circular of 
27th January, taken by itself, is a blunder, and, taken in 
connection with its antecedents, a biunder of a kind which 
indicates want of governing power. The epidemic of crime 
which broke out in London last autumn was no doubt ex- 
aggerated by panic, but it only brought into strong relief a 
previously ascertained fact. English prison discipline has 
broken down,—so broken down as to increase directly the 
amount of violent crime. The business of a Home Secre- 
tary, always the least worked of great officers, was, so far as 
the law allowed, to reinvigorate that discipline, or, if the law 
were too feeble, to propose to Parliament its reform. In- 
adopting either course, Sir George Grey, with 
facts before him, with a great department to 
collect information, with Sir Walter Crofton in England, 
and with hundreds of magistrates ready with their ex- 
perience, thought fit to issue a Royal Commission, call- 
ing for more opinions. All that can be known on 
the subject is already known, and the object, therefore, of 
that Commission must have been either to suggést a new 
system or to support the old one—either, that is, to do the 
work of the Home Secretary for him, or to confirm his pre- 
conceived opinion that he had better do nothing. In either 
case the Commission relieved Sir George Grey of the responsi- 
bility which he receives power and position in order to 
undertake. Even in these days, when Parliament is drawing 
to itself so much executive work, it is still the recognized 
duty of a Cabinet Minister to govern his own department ; 
and most of the reforms required could have been secured by 
departmental orders, while the most important of all, the re- 
moval of Sir Joshua Jebb, rests exclusively with the Minister. 
What is the use of a Minister if he is, at his own discretion, 
to transfer his own functions to a knot of gentlemen named 
by himself, or appoint a Secretary’s council whenever he feels 
the subject involves some care or responsibility ? However, the 
Commission sat and inquired, or neglected sitting and inquiring, 
the public knew nothing of the matter, until the Session drew 
near, and then Sir George Grey suddenly recollected that he 
had some power of his own. He could at least issue a 
circular, and he did, and, his pen being in his hand, he thought 
he might as well at once anticipate the Commission and upset 
the only principle clearly sanctioned by Parliament. Com- 
mittee after committee, amidst all their indccisions, have still 
|adhered to the single dogma that no prisoner shall be left 
without hope. Sir George Grey upset that by a decree “ that 
no remissions of sentence should apply to persons sentenced 
for a second or subsequent time to penal servitude.” The 
solitary effect of that rule will be to render the twice con- 
victed prisoner a rather more hopeless ruffian, a little more 
unmanageable, and brutal, and defiant than he would have 
otherwise been. Nothing whatever is done towards dimi- 
nishing second sentences, except so far as a short in- 
crease in the term of punishment may actas a deterrent. It 
must be a very short increase, forthe Judges, aware that 
second sentences will be rigidly carried out, are certain to 
reduce their amount, and the convict will lose nothing, 
except, indeed, hope, the salt which keeps all men’s 
hearts from putridity. There is to be no further classifica- 
tion, no individual treatment, no intermediate stage, no police 
surveillance, no change, in fact, other than one which, as Sir 
George Grey well knows, can only brutalize its subject. Sir 
George stands still on the ancient path, coldly hostile to all 
reform, determined, in spite of the convicts, the public, and 
common sense, not to depart from his preconceived ideas. It 
is useless to urge that he must wait for the report of the 
Royal Commission. That report is anticipated on the most 
essential point. If action be not etiquette in the one case, it 
is not etiquette in the other, and if official decorum precludes 
the adoption of the Irish system, so, also, does it preclude the 
official extinction of the prisoner’s one ray of hope. 

This mingled haste and conservatism, this hurry to leave 
alone all that is wrong in prison discipline, seemed at first 
sight a little extraordinary, but the mystery was soon cleared 
up. Among the returns published at the beginning of every 
Session is Sir Joshua Jebb’s report upon convict prisons, and 
the report for this year explained all the influences which may 
be supposed to have moved Sir George Grey’s official mind. It 
| is a model report of its kind, a vast recorded shake of the head, 


stead of 
ail the 
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an expanded official non possumus. Sir Joshua Jebb is to other 
officials what an Ultramontane is to Christians—the embodi- 
ment and perfection of immobility. He scarcely condescends 
to argue with his opponents, or to explain his grounds of 
belief. Why, indeed, should he, for is not the fact that he, 
Sir Joshua Jebb, believes his own dogma true, the best proof 
that it isa truedogma? What more is required to prove 
Papal doctrine than that the Pope has affirmed it? He 
simply repeats all his old propositions that “there is identity 
both in principle and all essential details between the system 
adopted in Ireland and the established system in England ; ” 
‘*that there are,” despite this identity, ‘serious objections to 
the introduction of the Irish system ;” that a general measure 
of surveillance over ticket-of-leave men ‘‘is much to be 


deprecated ;” that an intermediate stage would be highly | 


objectionable, and does exist at Dartmoor ; that individualiza- 
tion would increase expense; that Irish experience in the 
country is of ‘‘no value whatever as regards English cities 
and towns ;” that low diet would fester prisoners’ minds; in 


short, that all suggestions, unless they emanate from Sir Joshua | 


Jebb, are “ crude ;” that all plans, unless he devised them, are 
inapplicable; and that all experience, particularly Irish, con- 
tradicts itself. 
report, or even of understanding why concession can be de- 
manded. The Director-General, obstinate by a double right as 
official and ancien militaire, stands up and opposes to all reformers 
the unmoved resistance of a mind on which facts make no 
impression and evidence has no weight. 
does but strengthen a mud wall. With a Director-General 
in this mood, Sir George Grey, even if resolved on reform, 
could have effected nothing, and he was not resolved. The 
“*department” adhered to its theory, and it wasa great deal 
easier to adhere to the department than to lay down a new 
groove and whip and spur unwilling subordinates into making 


pretence of trial of that. No great reform, it was clear, could | 


by possibility succeed, if its success were dependent on the 
aid to be rendered by Sir Joshua Jebb. If he did not upset the 
coach to prove the badness of the springs, he would at least 


refuse to draw, and leave the task of performing the distance | 
to the coachman who chose the road. Driving under such | 
circumstances is laborious, and Sir George Grey prefers the | 


easier task of letting his obstinate steed pull the ancient 
coach along the well-worn ruts. 

He has chosen, perhaps, well for his ease, but not for his 
reputation. 


provement, but thinking men are beginning to weary of 
Ministers who, to keep free from unpleasantnesses, surrender 
administrative power. It is, no doubt, exceedingly unplea- 
sant for Sir George Grey to remove an official who has re- 
built the prisons; who has reorganized the prison staffs ; 


who has reduced expenditure; who will, provided only all | 
villains are exiled, undertake to keep English criminals | 
tolerably well out of sight; and who maintains so stoutly the | 


pleasant and easy theory that men can only be dealt with in 
masses. 


have. The idea of change in Sir Joshua Jebb has in it some- 
thing of official blasphemy. Whatever the progress of dis- 
covery he will use one chart, and till the ship founders one 
ean always find so easily all the accustomed marks. It is 
hard for an easy Home Secretary to remove such a man; but 


then that hardship is the one sine gud non of progress, and | 


politicians are Secretaries of State in order that they may 
face such hardships. If any improvement whatever is to be 


made in our prison discipline, whether as regards the safety | 


of the public, or the sanctity of the law, or the reform of the 
criminal, Sir Joshua Jebb must, as a preliminary, be courte- 
ously, but firmly, excised. 


little evidence of either in the line of conduct commenced by 
Sir George Grey. 


DR. PUSEY rv. MR. JOWETT. 
R. PUSEY, the chief inquisitor into the heresy of the 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, has written a 





letter to the Zimes to defend himself against the misrepre- | 
He explains to us that his | 


sentations of the English press. 
legal indictment of Mr. Jowett is prompted neither by odium 


theologicum nor by distrust of the power of divine truth. He has, | 


‘as a duty,” for forty years, read more anti-Christian writings 
than any other reader of the Z%mes, and has observed that all 
deeper thought and criticism is bringing men back to belief. 
“ But it is one thing whether truth will stand (which, being 


There is not-a trace of concession in the | 


A storm of shot | 


Not only is the country anneyed by the state of | 
the convict question, and the apparent hopelessness of im- | 


There is something too very acceptable to the 
governing mind in a man whom you always know where to | 


The operation will be painful, | 
but nerve and decision are as essential to a great surgeon as | 
judgment; and we regret to say that, in this matter, we see | 


| cling to her for what she denounces, and you almost 


Divine, of course it will), it is quite another whether all indi- 
viduals are judges of truth, and whether they are so sure of 
being led into truth that it is matter of indifference whether 
they are taught truth or error.” Dr. Pusey’s procedure is 
founded simply on the principle that ‘‘so long as the Church 
of England remains what she is, her ministers are bound to 
teach what they have professed that they will teach.” Mr. 
Jowett being amenable to no other court than the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court, Dr. Pusey must try the honesty or 
assail the dishonesty of his profession as an English clergy- 
man there, or not at all. Hence his abnormal resort to a court 
which rarely goes beyond the trial of petty debt cases to 
decide the great question of the theological consistency and 
| sincerity of one of the first and noblest-minded men of the 
University. 

here is about Dr. Pusey’s statement plenty of a certain 
kind of onesided honesty and onesided logic. If the faith 
of the Church of England were not such an inextricable con- 
geries of germinal ideas, some of which are developed by one 
party in one direction, and others by another party in another, 
it might be all very well to say solemnly that something far 
more important than dogma is involved in maintaining a high 
standard of simple veracity for the signature of the various 
formularies of belief. But no one knows better than Dr. Pusey 
that the embryo faiths associated together in our Church of 
metaphysical compromises are so numerous that all parties have 
crossed the boundary on one side or another, Dr. Pusey him- 
self and his followers having transgressed the border line as 
distinetly on the side of Romanizing doctrine and an approxi- 
mation to the dogma of transubstantiation, as Mr. Maurice and 
his disciples have transgressed it on the side of the Athanasian 
charities, or Mr. Jowett and his followers on the side of 
modern transcendental speculation. They are all alike under 
condemnation, and we may fairly say that if we were to have 
any strong doctrine of literal interpretation applied with uni- 
form impartiality in every direction, there would scarcely be 
a single member of any party of the clergy left in the Church 
after its application. Insist on a rigid test of conformity be- 
tween the “‘ obvious” meaning of every word in the formularies 
and each clergyman’s faith, and the Church would fly asunder 
at once, Dr. Pusey being projected with at least as much 
repelling force towards the Romanizing exiles as Mr. Jowett 
| towards the rationalizing. This is, no doubt, a very unfor- 
tunate position of things, but it is the actual position of things. 
Dr. Pusey has no right to preach the high-veracity doctrine 
for Mr. Jowett, when he is quite as guilty in the 
matter—if guilt there be—himself. It is well under- 
stood that he shared Archdeacon Denison’s views about 
the Real Presence, and that Archdeacon Denison only 
}escaped condemnation by a technical flaw which would 
not have availed him in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Dr. 
Pusey has often been reminded that he owes to the generosity 
of Mr. Jowett and his friends that immunity from University 
condemnation, for which he takes care to show that his prin- 
ciples allow him to evince no gratitude. It may be an act of 
rare self-denial in him to appear thus publicly as the pro- 
secutor of a generous foe. But he should at least consider that 
in trying to enforce anew,—and that against a Professor not 
of theology, but of Greek,—the literal interpretation of 
the Church formularies, he is forcing the growth of all 
the myriad divergent tendencies of thought included within 
the heterogeneous mass of Church principles,—kindling 
the fulminating powder that has so long lain comparatively 
dormant within the outside shell of our Church,—precipitating 
' the moment when the multitudinous elements of distracting 
belief will split the present nominal union into fragments 
unless Parliament enlarge greatly the range of permissible 
individual conviction. 

It is not so long since Dr. Pusey was himself professedly a 
leader in a movement for expanding the faith of the Church 
on one side and contracting it on another. The party. of 
1833 never pretended to conceal from themselves that the 
Articles needed doctoring and very careful explanation,— 
explanation away, in fact,—that the sacramental elements of 

the Liturgy needed careful emphasis and development, in order 

to meet the requirements of their growing faith. Dr. Newman, 

after his secession, pointed out this inconsistency very powerfully 
| to Dr. Pusey and his followers; but they would not hear him. 
‘‘Your inconsistency, my dear brethren,” he said, “is on 
your very front. Nor pretend that you are but executing the 
sacred duty of defending your own communion. The Church 
does not thank you for a defence which she has no dream of 
appropriating. You innovate on her professions of doctrine, 
|and then you bid us love her for your innovations. You 
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anathematize us for taking a step which you would please her 
best by takingalso.” Dr. Pusey must have felt the profound 
truth of these observations; but he remained unmoved. He 


was determined, as Dr. Newman said, to forget his own “ lumi- | 
nous and most keen convictions,’ to vindicate the right | 


of private judgment within the Church, “to retail the 
Fathers and job theology.” And now he takes the 


most elaborated ground against Mr. Jowett, for doing on | 
one side of the Church exactly what he himself has done | 


on the other—for developing the rationalizing germs of our 
Anglican theology as he himself has developed the sacramental 
germs. We should admire his honesty and high principle 
more if he would begin with himself. Let him denounce him- 
self to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court as holding doctrine con- 
fessedly inconsistent with the 28th Article, for instance, and 
we will say no more about his persecution of Professor 
Jowett. But to lead a party which has broken bounds on one 
side, and express horror at the scandal of breaking bounds on 
another side; to try to make an illogical Church logical by 
prohibiting the natural growth of some principles and foster- 
ing that of others, and then to base his accusation on the strict 


duty of meaning literally what you have professed,—that | 


isa policy which only inspires ordinary spectators with the 
unamiable desire to see that if Mr. Jowett is expelled from 
the University, Dr. Pusey shall not remain; which stirs up in 
us, in short, into full rancour all those pious animosities and 
indignant jealousies which Pharisees have always stimulated, 
and generally experienced. 


CROWN FORESTAL RIGHTS. 





HE member for Maldon is fairly entitled to the honour of 


having—in the language of the ring—drawn the first 
blood this session. Of all the Opposition he has been the first 
man to put the Government in a minority; and it must be 
admitted that, for that purpose, his motion was not badly 


chosen from a party point of view. If, in the present state of 


the House of Commons, a Tory member will come forward 


with a proposal which has a popular sound, and which will be | 


sure to catch a certain number of not very logical Liberals— 
say the metropolitan members—his triumph is certain. Mr. 
Peacocke triumphed. He carried, by a majority of forty, an 
address to the Crown, praying that no Crown lands, or Crown 
forestal rights over other people’s lands, might be sold if the 
lands were situated within fifteen miles of the metropolis. 
To this standard flocked Mr. Cox, and Mr. Buxton, and Mr. 
Locke, and Mr. Ayrton—in short, ‘‘ Liberals of every shade of 
opinion.” ‘The lungs of the metropolis were not to be 
closed; the property of the public was to be kept for the 
recreation and health of the public; and above and beyond all, 
Epping Forest was to be retained as a perpetual possession for 
the inhabitants of the East End of London. Now, it need 
searcely be said that, with all these objests, we most heartily 
sympathize ; but still we venture to think that a resolution, 
which absolutely ties the hands of the Crown in this manner, 
is infinitely larger than was required by the circumstances of 
the case. The Commons are in the habit of passing Enclosure 
Bills without scrutinizing them, and they find that they have 
passed some of these bills relating to waste lands near the 
metropolis rather improvidently; as a remedy for which 
they now practically prevent any such bill from being even 
brought before them. Surely this is to refuse to wash in 
cold water to-day, because yesterday you scalded yourself 
with hot. 

Even with respect to the Crown Lands—lands of which 
the soil itself actually belongs to the Crown—the policy 
of the resolution is somewhat doubtful. As a matter 
of justice, of course, no objection can be taken to it. 
With the actual property of the Crown the Legislature 
may, of course, deal as it pleases. If it declines to enclose, 
it injures no one. But, as a matter of fact, ancient forests 
always contain a vast deal of land which is perfectly use- 
less for purposes of recreation —low swampy land, which 
afforded first-rate covert in old times to the wild boar, and in 


the year of grace 1862 to fevers and the ague. The practice 


has been to deal with these lands as Hainault Forest was dealt 
with. Five or six years ago it was disafforested. Allotments 
of land were made to persons possessing rights over the forest 
in satisfaction of those rights, and the residue has been 
managed by the Commissioner of Woods on the same principles 
as other Crown property. And the interests of the neighbour- 
ing population have not been disregarded, for only last year, 
when certain parts of Hainault Forest were sold, fifty acres of 
land at Chigwell were set astde as a park for the recreation of 
the public. But, still, if Parliament chooses to say that no 
more of the public land shall be sold—that all within fifteen 
miles of London, whether fitted for a public park or not, shall 


| be so used, it has abundantly the right to say so. So far no 
shadow of injustice is done to any living mortal. 

With respect to the lands over which the Crown has 
forestal rights, the case is somewhat different. Epping 
Forest, for instance—and we select it because Mr. Peacocke 
made it the stalking-horse of his argument—is entirely the 
property of private individuals, but the Crown has the right 
to keep deer there; and the consequence is, that the lord of 
the manor and the commoners cannot proceed to enclose in 
the ordinary way through the medium of the Enclosure Com- 
/missioners without the consent of the Crown. Now, it has 
long been a settled policy to encourage enclosures. Of all 
modes of oceupying land, that by which it is kept as a com- 
mon pasture ground for a great number of commoners is the 
most wasteful and unprofitable. If the enclosure deprives the 
neighbouring cottagers of the powerof turning out a cow on the 
sly, of stealing wood, and trespassing at pleasure over the 
common, it, on the other hand, greatly increases the 
amount of regular employment, and greatly improves the 
morality of the district. It falls hardest on poachers and 
gipsies—a class to whom country gentlemen are not generally 
favourable—unless it will put Government in a minority. 
Again, the right of keeping deer is, of course, practically value- 
less. Except that a few are kept in some out-of-the-way 
corner as an assertion of the right, in Epping it has long been 

abandoned. If the right were sold, every farthing obtained 
for it would be so much clear gain to the Exchequer. But 
| the House of Commons now reverses its settled policy, and 
| persists in retaining its empty right so as to prevent the 
| owners of the land from turning it to the best account, not 
for the sake of the public revenue, but in order that people in 
general may still be able to trespassthere withimpunity. This, 
certainly, seems rather hard measure on the owners of certain 
}common lands in Middlesex and Surrey. They naturally 
| think that they ought to be treated like other such owners 
elsewhere, and that all should be, according to the popular 
speech, tarred with the same brush. 

To this it is replied that the Crown is, after all, the owner 
| of this right, that as owner it is free to sell or to refuse to sell, 

and that no one has the right to scrutinize its motives for 
‘refusing. Legally, of course, the position is unanswerable, 
but it would have more moral cogency if it had not long been 
the practice to overrule the crotchets, caprices, and even the 
|interests of individuals without remorse. Still so entirely do 
| we approve the maxim, salus populi suprema lex, so necessary 
is open space to the health of the mechanics of the East End, 
with such terror do we contemplate the arrival of the time, 
which enthusiastic economists have imagined, when, except 
| within the compass of four walls, it will be impossible to be 
alone on the face of the earth, that to avoid such a destiny 
we could defy even the terrible prospects conjured up by the 
| Times, and receive at once “socialistic doctrines’’ from the 
future, and “the old feudal forest laws” from the 
past. Nay, we would even subscribe to so remark- 
jable a historical proposition as that of Walter Mapes 
‘(who has the honour of the discovery) and the writer 
|in the 7imes—and for ever believe that William Rufus made 
|the New Forest. But is any desperate resolve of this sort 
|necessary ? Epping Forest consists mainly of low swampy 
| ground, easily drained, but at present perfectly useless for 
any purpose whatever. In order to get rid of the Crown 
|rights, the owners would be only too glad to convey to the 
| public the uplands, such as High Beech,—all the open land, in 
fact, which is at present available for public recreation. To 
attain every useful object which the House proposed to itself, 
so sweeping a resolution as Mr. Peacocke’s was perfectly uu2e- 
cessary. It may be that governments and Enclosure Commis- 
sioners cannot be trusted to say what lands in the vicinity of 
London should be kept open, and clearly, by its own confession, 
| neither can the House itself. But would it not have been possible 
| to refer all Enclosure bills to a permanent committee, with in- 
structions to report specially to the House as to those which 
deal with lands in the vicinity, not of London alone, but of 
any great town? ‘This would, as it seems, have afforded a 
complete remedy for the evil complained of. As it is, the 
House has pursued a good object with the same blind con- 
|tempt for common sense which it showed some years back, 
| when it made the creditors of future bankrupts pay the com- 
pensation of the discharged bankruptcy officials, simply because 
it was not desirable to increase the charges on the consolidated 
‘fund. If it cannot trust itself to keep watch over the various 
Enclosure Bills presented to the House, that scarcely affords a 
jreason for endeavouring to change the nature of the ease- 
| ment which the Crown has over the land, and to make these 
| forestal rights into an instrument for converting the property 
| of private persons into a public park. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF PARTIES. 

HE value of party organization as a scheme for conducting 
free government is still, perhaps, a disputed point. 
Whether men should arrange themselves on the merits of every 
measure, or remain always arranged behind certain leaders, isa 
question men are sure to decide according to their compara- 
tive love for independence or discipline. Nobody, however, 
that we ever heard of, has argued in favour of government by 
parties coherent but always weak, and that is the present 
aspect of Parliamentary affairs. Each of the great divisions is 
a little too weak to move. Counted head by head, the Tories 
and their allies have, probably, if not a majority, at least, a 
force competent to throw out the Government, or to sustain a 
new one inan appeal to the country. They have, too, asa 
body, a strong bias against the course they believe the Go- 
vernment is pursuing, and some few but distinct ideas of the 
road on which they would rather move. Yet they are almost 
powerless, or powerful only to lock the wheels of the coach. 
They menace, and talk, and consult, but as to action, they 
‘¢ wait reinforcements.” Their organization on points is excel- 
lent, so good that they have doctored the registers into par- 
tizanship, and are winning at every turn new and contested 
seats. They even seat their own men for the closest 
Government boroughs, and Mr. Ferrand was_ received 
in the House with as much enthusiasm as if he had been in 
himself a working majority. No Tory club divides its efforts, 
no Tory constituency is ever suffered to doubt as to the candi- 
date it ought to return. Eldest sons are used, instead of 
being petted, and boroughs are found for all the new men 
who may perchance make a mark. Daily the Tory muster 
creeps up to the figure which ought to signify victory, and 
yet the army grows no stronger, the chiefs are just as relue- 
tant to set the battle array. 
numerically strong, and full of individual courage, but unable 
to advance with rapidity, or stand still with safety, or retreat 
without utter destruction. There isno discipline, none of the 
fanaticism which so often supplies its place, and no confidence 
of any working kind between the leaders and led. The party 
does not obey the watchword. It does not act upon impulse, 


for though it would rather, perhaps, follow its own ideas, it | 


has no real hatred of the ideas of the enemy. Above all 
it will not respond to the mere behests of its chiefs. How 
can it? There is nothing really in common between 
the true Tories; the men who distrust advance, “ acred 
and consoled up to their chins,” and the daring mem- 
ber for Bucks. He is not a Liberal, certainly, and pro- 
bably not a Radical, but then he is least of alla Tory. His 
party never know where to have him, and watch his erratic 
movements with a suspicious annoyance which is sometimes 
almost comical. They never know that he may not be lead- 
ing them deeper than they intend, or hiding a covert scheme 
under some plausible motion, or throwing over his men to 
make his acumen more conspicuous. Last session he would 
have formed a direct alliance with Radicals, but for the dis- 
gust expressed by powerful partizans. He used Mr. Walpole 


to a vote of confidence, while Mr. Walpole thought he | 


was only urging an administrative reform. And only on Tues- 
day night he flung overMr. Fitzgerald, simply in order to make 
a very telling retort. Mr. Fitzgerald attacked the Cabinet 
cleverly enough for their neglect of commercial interests, 


asking why, as the French Treaty succeeded, they had not | 


made a great many more. As Mr. Forster followed to show 
precisely where Government had neglected its work, the blow 
told somewhat heavily, when up stood Mr. Disraeli to laugh 
his own lieutenant to scorn. Commercial treaties were in- 
consistent with the inexorable logic of free trade. ‘‘ It is not,” 
he said, ‘‘ for you to find fault with a Government, because it 


cannot accomplish those results by diplomatic arrangement | 


which you expected from the sacrifices you made for the sake 
of unrestricted competition.”” It was a beautiful hit at the 
Government, which, no doubt, has benefited England ina 
very illogical way; but then it completely smashed his own 
side, and gave up that policy of a moderate adherence to free 
trade which the Tories are, as a purty, inclined to support. 
What is to be done with a man who will neither adhere to his 
party’s ideas, nor simply cxpress his own, nor allow his fol- 
lowers to express party ideas forhim? He cannot be followed, 
for Tory gentlemen are not condottiert. He cannot be removed, 
for they might not win if deprived of their gallant free lance. 
So the party struggles on, shirking all serious encounter, 
abstaining from all serious effort, and expending money in re- 
inforcements which, when secured, are not employed, and men 
in skirmishes which, even when won, do not affect the issue. 

The Liberals are almost as weak. They have in internal 


The army is an American one, | 


: 


' affairs for the moment no scheme of action whatever, except te 
defend Lord Palmerston on account of his foreign policy, 
which Tories approve as completely, if not as cordially, as 
themselves. Their chief confines himself to abstaining from 
offering points of attack. They have therefore no interest in 
the game, except when a test vote is near, and feel besides 
that if they found one, they might only heal the disputes 
which prevent the enemy’s charge. They have postponed the 
idea of Reform, and can rouse no fight on free trade, have no 
enemy to contend with on foreign affairs, and do not affect to 
care much for administrative or judicial advance. In other 
matters a kind of carelessness, produced chietly by Tory. 
weakness, has taken possession of their minds. They fulfil 
their pledges on Wednesdays, but even ecclesiastical measures 
scarcely excite them to action, and the fifty reforms really 
wanted in this department of life obtain only an approving 
decree of indefinite postponement. Like the hands of some 
men who do no work, they are still strong but flabby, and 
advance and recede as if either were an annoying waste of 
power. They know they must be beaten if they break up 
for action, and prefer, on the whole, an anxious chaotic quiet. 
The consequences of this state of affairs are, on the whole, 
disastrous. The Cabinet, though unable to move, still feels 
itself safe from attack, and performs the work of the hour in 
a desultory shiftless way. It is a garrison all in undress. 
Lord Russell makes a blunder in Brazil, and is almost too 
indifferent to manufacture a telling defence. Sir George 
|Grey lets crime go on almost without appearing to hear the 
public ery for protection. Mr. Layard can hardly be bored 
to explain why new trades have not been opened by treaties 
easily framed ; and Lord Granville calmly remarks that as to 
forthcoming measures—why, the Cabinet intends most 
seriously to put down all bad smells. Lord Palmerston does not 
care to explain why Mr. Elliot told all the Greeks that they 
/had obtained a king when the crown had never been taken, 
and Mr. F. Peel thinks himself hardly used because he can- 
not sell Epping Forest without a metropolitan fuss. Even 
|Mr. Gladstone lets his big cat out of the bag so far, 
| that he is obliged to reduce a duty before his budget is ready ; 
/and Lord Granville seemed inclined to swear because asked 
to deal with endowed schools. Not that Ministers, or their 
| followers, are enjoying an unaccustomed repose. The lassi- 
| tude does not proceed from sleep or anything else enjoyable, 
but simply from weary feebleness, which yet is not fatigue. 
| On the other side, the Tories, aware that they cannot punish, 
|are disposed to let things drift, mutter about extravagance, 
/and highhanded foreign policy, and reckless interference in 
| China, but bear them all, rather than risk the annoyance in- 
volved ina contest. Nobody attacks in earnest, and so nobody 
| defends, or acts as if he thought he should ever be called upon. 
defence. The lassitude of Parliamentary feeling is creeping 
| into executive action, and all that is not delayed is carelessly 
| performed. There is an aspect of weakness in all things, a 
| look like that of a convalescent hospital, and while it lasts 
| nothing will be attempted beyond a criticism offered by 
| critics who, all the while, want no change. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

HE Educational Department of the Privy Council has evi- 
| dently exhausted itself by its late unwonted activity; 
and half ashamed, no doubt, of its zeal in the cause of educa- 

ition has, like the fat boy in “ Pickwick” ‘‘ gone to sleep 
‘again ;’ or has recurred to that masterly policy of inertia 
| which formerly characterized it, when it did just that which 
| it was compelled todo, and no more. The wisdom of sucha 
| course in a country which, like England, eschews Ministerial 
|interference and hates bureaucracy, is most apparent. The 
Eastern proverb, ‘‘ Speech is silver, silence is gold,” should 
be studied by every English Minister; and Lord Granville, 
'no doubt, never found the art of saying little or nothing more 
handy than when he was asked by Lord Wrottesley the other 

| day whether the Government meant to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Education Commissioners about endowed 
schools. That the endowed schools of this country are a 
disgrace to our civilization and our common sense, is a truth 
which has long been apparent to those who live in the regions 
where they abound, and was set pretty plainly before the 
| public by the Royal Commissioners in their interesting report, 
the value of which is now acknowledged by most educational 

| workers, and which every fdnewr will find readable. If any 
person doubts the abuse of these charities, or finds himself 

| unable to realize the fact that more than 300,000/. are spent 
annually in doing nothing or doing mischief, we would 

| entreat him, after having read the Commissionsrs’ Report, to 
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visit a few of these establishments. He can find abundance 
of them in the south of England, but the north is the region 
where they are indigenous, where they most abound, and seem 
most suited to the genius of the population. The north- 
western countics, in particular, have always been keen and 
earnest on the subject of education, and partly because they 
are occupied by a large number of small proprictors, or 
** statesmen,” as they are called; partly because of the homely 


shrewdness of their population, they have made large use of 


the chief education afforded by these establishments. Should 
any oneof our readers feel inclined when henext visits the Lakes 
to see how far the possession of educational endowments is a 
curse to a locality, let him visit one or two parishes in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. 

In nearly every other one he will find an endowed school. 
In none, or almost none, will he find decent buildings, a com- 
petent teacher, a fair attendance, or a responsible management. 
And this horrid waste of money co-exists with our increasing 
expenditure for building, maintaining, and inspecting unen- 
dowed schools; and is, in many cases, the very cause and 
occasion of an otherwise unnecessary outlay of public moncy. 
The endowed school in a central village would, if properly 
conducted, educate all the children within three or four 
parishes lying within a radius of four miles, except such little 
creatures as might be instructed in the first elements by 
dames’ schools at home. But the endowed school is a dog- 
hole, the instruction and supervision worthless, and the 
master (who has a freehold and is irremovable) a disgrace to 
the neighbourhood. The consequence is that each parish 
starts a national school of its own; to the support of which 
the public is required to contribute. And while all around 
these parochial schools are fighting for voluntary contributions, 
and struggling for a Government grant, in the middle stands 
the endowed monster vegetating upon its independent hoard, 
injuring the discipline and lowering the educational standard 
of its neighbours. There can be no doubt that had some 
reform of these charities been attempted twenty years ago, 


we should have been saved a great deal of expense 
in building and maintaining what ought to be unne- 
cessary schools. For example, there is a town on the 


border of Cumberland and Westmoreland, situated in the 
very heart of the region where these local charities for the 
yeomen and labouring classes most abound, within a radius 
of six miles from which are more than a dozen aided and 
inspected parochial schools, and about the same number of 
endowed schools; not to mention those that are unendowed 
and unaided. Now itis not too much to say that had the 
trustees of these endowments understood and performed their 
duty, the public purse need hardly have been muleted for 
any one of the Government Schools within that radius. A 
few obvious reforms of the endowed schools and a judicious 
selection of infant mistresses or dames to teach in places too re 
mote for the youngest children to travel from, would have 
enabled the yeomen and labourers of this district toeducate their 
children on the noble bequests of their forefathers without 
using the compulsory charity of taxpayers. But instead of 
this, a visitor to one of those northern parishes will 
find that the bequest of the old yeoman has fallen like 
a blight on the place, and that the effect of his benefi- 
cence is that the children of the village, to which he 
designed peculiar advantages, are among the worst trained 
and educated in the county. It is no wonder, then, that 
Lord Wrottesley drew the attention of the House of Lords to 
the question of charitable endowments. Were the abuse of 
other charitable bequests not so crying a shame as it is, the 
miscarriage of educational bequeathments alone would have 
‘warranted our most serious attention. And yet it is equally 
no wonder that the Lord President, in his answer, should have 
put the matter aside as he did. The Education Commissioners 
recommended that the Charity Commission should be amalga- 
mated with the Committee of Council on Education, thus vir- 
tually placing an enormous quantity of interests and property 
under the control of the executive. The munificence of benefac- 
tors would thus have become part of the spoils of office, and 
politicians would have gambled with the gifts of the dead. 
Lord Granville had very little trouble in putting aside this 
proposal, with the doubt “‘ whether Parliament would agree to 
the main principle of the plan:” for it is clear that the ad- 
ministration of these bequests is for a judicial, not an execu- 
tive body. But it might be urged, why not put the Educa- 
tional Charities, the endowed schools, at least, under the 
Committee of Council? The scheme has many attractions. It 
would simplify, amalgamate, and utilize educational bequests ; 


us a comprehensive national system. Why, then, should it 
not be done? Simply because it is impossible. It is impos- 
sible to separate the educational charities from the doles, 
Easter gifts, and a thousand other bequests : they are too much 
intertwined and confused. 

Again, it would be impossible to define what are endowed 
schools for children of the labouring classes, for of course it 
would not be proposed to place all endowed schools under the 
Committee of Council. Any scheme proposing to give the 
Education Department the management of these schools must 
first define what are ‘‘ endowed schools for children of the 
labouring classes.”” Many which formerly educated gentle- 
men’s sons are now entirely confined to labourers; while 
others, which once looked no higher than small shopkeepers, 
now educate the aristocracy of the country. And as they 
have changed heretofore, they will continue to-change. It 
would be impossible to draw the line. The same difficulty 
will very soon be felt in the working of the Revised Code. 
In the inspection of schools under that Code, which commences 
generally after next June, a schedule will be issued to each 
manager, resembling in form the old capitation schedule, on 
which the name of every child who has attended 200 half- 
days during the year may be entered, in order that it may be 
examined by the inspector for the eight-shilling grant. 
Against the name of each child who is not the child of a 
person “living by manual labour,” must be entered the occu- 
pation of its parent; and the grant will not be paid for those 
children whose parents do not come within the category of 
**Jabourers.”’ This was, no doubt, a most needful change. Boys 
have been educated at the public expense out of the educa- 
tional grant who are now reading and practising at the bar, 
and whose parents could buy up all the landed gentry of their 
neighbourhood. Mr. Lowe has delivered us from this impo- 
sition. But no official definition of ‘‘ manual labour’ has yet 
been issued, and it will be found excessively difficult to make 
such a definition. It will require some vigour and firmness 
to draw the line so sharply as to prevent the abuses of the 
old capitation grant from creeping in again, and yet so liberally 
as not to starve country schools. ‘The difficulty would be 
increased tenfold if the decision had to be made, not on the 
condition of each parent, but on the aggregate quality of those 
educated in any school. It is possible to say whether Hodge 
is a labourer; but not to say whether the grammar school is 
a school for the education of his peculiar species. No move- 
ment could well be made by Government in this matter, short 
of placing all endowed schools under the Committee, thus 
creating a regular ministry of public instruction and turning 
all our educational foundations into Government academies. 
The Committee of Council, a body st:ll notoriously on its trial, 
and which, unless it contrives to render its influence more 
national, popular, and penetrating, may before long ignomini- 
ously expire, can searcely be thought to possess the public 
confidence in such a degree as to warrant it in assuming this 
additional charge. And yet it is obvious that something 
must be done; and this Lord Granville admitted; only 


it would have been rather more satisfactory to have 
heard from him what he proposed to do, than to 
be merely told that ‘several suggestions of much 


importance had been made, which were under the con- 
sideration of Government.” When we remember that the 
Vice-President preluded his tremendous reforms of last ses- 
sion in just these terms, by praising the report of the Com- 
missioners on Education, admitting the necessity of alterations, 
and concluding that he would not do anything to disturb the 
present system, we naturally look for some hidden meaning 
in the precisely similar announcement of his chief the other 
day. We trust, however, that no attempt will be made to trans- 
fer these schools at present from the Charity Commissioners to 
the Education Department. Meantime, let the Charity Com- 
missioners act, not by taking a direct initiative, but by stimu- 
lating and assisting that movement which has already begun 
in the country. The late educational uproar had at least this 
benefit, that it informed members of Parliament of the exist- 
ence of large and growing educational efforts and interests ; 
and though those who, without sufficient knowledge, venture, 
like Mr. Papillon, at Colchester, to enter into detail, may 
talk nonsense and betray their ignorance, the example of Mr. 
Walter proves the growth of a new interest in the question of 
education, which bids fair to create a regular sessional agita- 
tion, and perhaps is destined to occupy the place of the aban- 
doned reform. Let the Charity Commissioners aid this move- 
ment by allowing, when application is made to them, deeds to 
be simplified, copied, and enrolled ; and by issuing a form of 


and taken along with reforms already effected or expected in| trust deed for the numerous schools which hold their property 


the administration of educational grants, might cventually give | on!y by 


common repute, or otherwise, without parchment. 
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Let them give greater power to trustees of fusing their infini- 
tesimal doles of bread or blankets into one yearly income, and 
of selling scattered or distant property. 

As an example of the mischief arising under this last head, 
we may remark that the property of a small endowed school 
not twenty miles from Carlisle is situated by Northampton, 
so that the founder’s charity passes annually into the pocket 
of a person sent to examine the property. Let them assist 
and encourage the reform of these abuses, delivering trustees 
who are desirous to amend from the fear of a Chancery suit 
by enlarging their powers. Above all, let them insist on the 
removability of the schoolmaster. Unless this point is 
secured, nothing can be done. If the master has a free- 
hold, if he is irremoveable, except for outrageous conduct, 
and his income is secure while he lives, he will invariably 
neglect his charge, and be found unmanageable. The fewer 
scholars the better for him. He will read the local paper, 
smoke, or sleep in the chimney-corner during school hours, 
and, however anxious the trustees may be to dismiss him, 
they will be unable to do so. There remains the question 
whether any additional stimulus can be given to hasten the 
ripening of these reforms. And here the agency of the Com- 
mittee of Council may be usefully introduced, and the exc- 
cutive may find something for it to begin with. Let the 
Charity Commissioners retain entire their management of 
endowed schools. But let them agree with the Committee 
to inspect and examine every endowed school which comes 
under their jurisdiction, and to publish the inspectors’ reports. 
It may be urged that inspection unaccompanied by the power 
of the purse will be useless, and the objector may point to 
the harmless thunder of diocesan inspectors. This might 
have been said with greater truth twenty years ago. Govern- 
ment inspection is now reported very differently, and the 
report of a public official issued by a central department, has 
often an important effect in awakening and maintaining that 
sense of shame which the trustees of most endowed schools 
ought to feel. Still we must not hope for too much from this 
last measure. Parochial schools will continue slowly to drag 
up endowed schools by the principles of emulation and 
shame to a better level. But the Government system must 
itself become more national, popular, and penetrating, before 
it can pierce thoroughly the incrustations which centuries 
have accumulated round our educational endowments. 








THE REV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, M.A. 

HE student of English politics can seldom see a more striking 

or instructive sight than Exeter Hall crowded to excess by 

a sea of eager faces, fixed in one concentrated gaze on Mr. 
Spurgeon or Mr. W. Morley Punshon as orator, with Lord 
Shaftesbury or the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird in the chair. 
Those well-packed human atoms, the movements and attitudes 
of whose thought are all swayed by the slightest inflexion of 
the representative mind which addresses them, stand for the 
great inert mass of a most important section of English opinion ; 
the orator himself embodies the projectile force that impresses 
on the mass a steady uniform direction of motion, while in 
the pale shimmer of faint aristocratic piety in the chair we see 
the centre of Conservative influence which constantly curves that 
strong, not to say coarse, motive power, of average middle-class 
hearts and opinions into an orbit of fixed political habit and routine. 
It is one, at least, of the great secrets of political stability in England 
that every form of extra-political social force is represented in the 
highest as well as the lower strata of English society. You can 
find no creed so narrow and vehement but some nobleman will be 
found to back it, and therefore to divert it from any revolutionary 
tendencies into a normal power that is not only content with, but 
proud of, the existing forms of English society. But for this shelv- 
ing away of the social grades within the same stratum of narrow 
religious belief, it would be difficult to see men like Mr. Morley 
Punshon riding the thoughts and wishes of the middle classes with 
as much ease and mastery as Mr. Gladstone ever displayed in the 
House of Commons, or Messrs. Cobden and Bright in a free- 
trade meeting, without some anxiety for the future of intel- 
lectual freedom. There is such a menacing combination of 
earnestness, bitter intolerance, and narrow self-satisfaction, about 
the thoughts which awaken the enthusiastic echoes of these 
listening crowds, that were it not for that pale splendour in the 
chair by which we know their tidal movements to be regulated, 
and which we know to be in its turn subject to imperious social 
influences of a wider and more liberal nature than those which 
reach it from below, we should look with dread at the rapidly- 
growing ascendancy of orators like Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Punshon, 


| degree commanding the field of thought through which t 
at leading their audience. 


h ¥ aim 


It has been the custom to regard rhetoric as an art wielded from 
above by a student of human nature, who is anxious to avail him- 
‘Thus 

De Quincey tells us that “by Eloquence we understand the 
overflow of powerful feelings upon occasions fittel to excite 
them; but Rhetoric is the art of aggrandizing and bringing 
out into strong relief, by means of various and striking thoughts. 
some aspect of truth [or, we suppose, falsehood], which is itself 
supported by no spontaneous feelings, and, therefore, rests 
upon artificial aids.” When De Quincey wrote this he was 
‘thinking of a rhetoric that is cultivated in a sphere of thought 
high above the masses whom it is intended to sway—of the great 
Greek and Latin and of such English rhetori- 
cians as Jeremy ‘Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. Yet we 
are certainly beginning to see the rise of a class of orators 
who are at least as oratorical as they are eloquent, who sa 
forth, that is, ‘aspects of truth or falsehood supported by no 
spontaneous feelings and resting on artificial aids,” quite as much 
as they express emotions, and yet whose thought is scarcely 
raised at all above the level of their audience. Athens had such 
orators probably in men like Cleon, and England has had them at 
intervals for the last century; but, as a rule, even the least respect- 
able favourites of the crowd have till lately been orators artistically 
playing on the feeling of the masses with a clear perception of thei 
own skill and their own ends in so doing, like O'Connell: 
while the great line of orators have really exercised, to a certain 
degree, the ‘* redemptive power ” of all true oratory, and used their 
art to snatch up the masses for a time into a world of thought and 
sentiment much higher than their own. Such orators, for instance, 
were certainly John Wesley and his brother preachers, on whom 
Mr. Morley Punshon discoursed so cleverly at Exeter Hall last 
Tuesday. But such, we can scarcely say, notwithstanding a real 
appreciation of their excellent intentions and substantial worth, 
are not Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Morley Punshon. 

Mr. Morley Punshon is, no doubt, the greater rhetorician, 
,if the less eloquent, of the two. He is better educated than 
Mr. Spurgeon, never a buffoon, never vulgar, much less familiar, 
more ornate, holds the reins tighter, sees his own way clearer, 
‘and calculates his points with a distincter knowledge of the 
| perspective of his subject. But in sympathies and intellectual 
range he is scarcely at all more the superior of his audience 
than Mr. Spurgeon; and, though in a homely and vulgar 
fashion, Mr. Spurgeon seems to have more reality of conscience 
{than Mr. Punshon. There is the artificial burnish of a divinity 
academy still visible on Mr. Punshon’s mind, though it must be 
long since he left it ; he handles religious truths with a gloved hand, 
| while, as an able writer says, Mr. Spurgeon handles religious truths 
| as a grazier handles an ox,—i.e., we suppose coarsely, almost grossly 
as regards the motive, but with a direct sense of hard and soft, bone 
and outline, which divinity lecturers generally succeed in spoiling. 
| Mr. Punshon’s strength is clearly greatest where he is not touching 
| religious truth or formula at all. He has a large catholic sense of 
| humour,—a suppressed irony of manner which, at his best, half- 
|reminds us of Mr. Bright ;—as when he said of Romaiue, that he 
|was “actually guilty of the coarse crime of overcrowding St. 
| George's, Hanover square, and persuading patricians that they had 
| souls ;” or when he remarked that ‘* Wesley was abruptly warned 
off from Newgate, lest he should make men wicked, and from 
| Bedlam, lest he should drive men mad.” Mr. Punshon’s face 
and whole manner express this kind of restrained humour. 
| With a face that is caricatured, in the common prints pre- 
‘sented to you at the door of Exeter Hall, into a kind of 
|compound between Sykes and Chadband,—greasy sensuousness 
'dominated by unscrupulous ferocity,—there is really a basis of 
much fundamental human breadth under artificial and apparently 
| sacerdotal control,—the eyes far back in the head, and not wide 
open, giving an expression of narrow concentrated purpose and 
animosity of will,—the deep lines round the heavy mouth and chin 
| carrying a half-quizzical effect, that sometimes takes the form 
of bitterness, and always gives an impression of driving ferce,— 
and a fixed set manner about the whole telling of a man who 
| might mould his views according to his perception of their power 
as instruments of action. There is a striking expression even 
in his massive back, when it is turned to the audience,—a big, 
sober, broad-shouldered, inflexible back,—not vibrating, but slowly 
and ponderously turning on the central axis. And yet with all this 
he is in some sense a natural orator :—not an orator of thought, 
|nor of feeling, for he is wilfully, intentionally ornate,—almost 
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self most skilfully of its tendencies for persuasive purposes. 
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really was, and yet of the flowery language he chose to use,—and 
yet effective, from the : in the 
best parts of his lecture he brushed through the flowers of his own 
rhetoric. When he spoke of Whitefield abandoning himself to 
preaching, “glad as a gazelle upon 
“that you could no more confi 

chain the libertine breezes,” there 
rhetoric that could not but strike any cultivated ear,—and yet the 


she z eS 
rt of vehement purpose with whic! 


the hills:’ or when he said, 





him to a sect than you could 


was a flaunting tawdriness of 





rapid restrained voice in which he rushed through these and much 
other foolish and tasteless masses of ornament, almost made you 
feel the driving force of the man more than if the inappropriate 
spangles had not been there. 
as if he were proud of them, but for the 

as if they were unfortunately in his way. 


Ife did not emphasize his ornaments 
most part pushed through 


Yet there was one characteristic outburst of intolerant bigotry, 
and almost hate, which made one turn with a sense of safety to 
that complacent aristocratic smile wh 


h occupied the chair, 
—a smile which seemed to regard the existence of God and spiri- 


ose owner 


tual Truth as implying a compliment to the religious aristocracy 
With 


in general, if not to the chairman in particular. this 
benignant regulating power over the meeting, one felt that even 
the hate which denounced poor Bishop Colenso as a “ spiritual 
garotter ” Passionately as Mr. Punshon 
denounced the heretic Bishop, it was curiously characteristic that 
he did so on the ground that if a man’s mind is always to be open 
to truth, and is never to cease to listen to historical evidence, no 


was socially harmless. 


practical organizations such as Wesley's could ever be achieved at | 
all, since the stroke of paralyzing doubt might fall at any moment 
on the heart of the founder. 
Punshon repudiated this suggestion of the devil's, and demanded 
the literal infallibility of the Bible as the only practical 
foundation for successful religious institutions struck us almost 
with horror, while we looked only at his ascendancy over that 
sea of faces 
tant organizations, the orator evidently said to himself, should 
be true, must be true ; nay, he gave the impression that, whether | 
true or not, for him and all good religious teachers it should be, and 
remain unquestioned,—for, as he amusingly and probably half 
unconsciously said in his peroration, Christians have the fulcrum 
which Archimedes wanted to move the world,—‘“ the fulcrum is 
God’s everlasting truth [Bible infallibility] and the power is in| 
ourselves.” 


The fierce tone in which Mr. Morley 


The working postulate of all sectarian Protes- 


That was no doubt a slip—but still a slip very charac- 
teristic both of the Wesleyan body, and of Mr. Morley Pun- 
shon. He at least is evidently very much inclined indeed 
to make the Bible the mere supporting fulcrum for that “ power in 
himself ” which is to move the world. ‘ God, a very efficient instru- | 
ment of man,’—that formula is not a little symptomatic of the sort 
of power wielded with an iron hand by the “ Connection’ 
which Mr. Punshon evidently thought Wesley's greatest, and we 
his most fatal, legacy to mankind. 


And it expressed, too, Mr. Punshon’s characteristic power | 
and characteristic He makes an un- 
commonly effective use of religious influences when he allows 
his own strong will to be seen dominating and managing them. 
But he utterly fails in the celestial effects. When that strong and 
heavy face was cast up to the roof of Exeter Hall in a would-be | 
seraphic extacy,—an extacy of set purpose,—the undimmed glasses 
through which we watched him presented to us a spectacle 
anything but moving. The gaslight lay upon as opaque a face as ever | 
strove in vain for the irradiation of a Stephen ; neither in vision nor | 
in reality was that solid roof opened above him ; it was as if Mr. 
Frederick Peel should become heavily extatic over a Treasury 
minute. Mr. Punshon can express much ; but let us warn him, as 
a friend who has watched him closely, not to try again the angelic- 
transparency line. When he denounced in Wesley's words the 
iniquity of all slavery,—of American slavery most,—his audience felt 
instinctively that he had caught something of Wesley's spirit,—but 
as the heavy seraph he did not shine at all. And again in that elabo- 
rate peroration of his, when he hung with Mr. Glaisher in a bal- | 
loon (half-physical, half-spiritual), between earth and heaven, and 
bade us see the clouds below, the heavenly light above, and adjured | 
us to listen to the bells ringing for the marriage of the heavenly | 
bride, the only thought suggested to a cultivated mind was how | 
low it might perchance be possible for the mercury to fall in any | 
balloon-car weighted by that massive and earthly form. Mr. 
Spurgeon has, we think, a more truly vivid and direct sense of 
elementary religious truth than Mr. Punshon, though the latter | 
seems the abler and weightier-minded man. We should fear 
him as an ecclesiastical persecutor much more than Mr. 
Spurgeon, notwithstanding all the Baptist orator's imagery of hell. 
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| ful effusions of the French Foreign Office. 


| diluted piety of a great many {Honourable} Arthur Kinnairds— 
piety sincere enough, but which cannot but deeply respect 


average aristocratic opinion,—stands between Mr. Punshon and 
the ec pervert his 
power over the middle class. 

THE SUPPRESSED DESPATCH. 

SQUIB has been plentifully distributed in London, headed 
A “The ‘Suppressed’ Despatch,” and purporting to be a 
circular issued by Cardinal Antonelli to the Papal nuncios at 
foreign courts, with his account of what really took place in 
with Lord Russell's offer to the Pope of hospi- 
tality at Malta. ‘The squib is not a bad one, and its author 
every right to content The joke 
of his concoction was for a while taken seriously by others 
even than Lord Normanby and Mr. Darby Griffiths, while, in 
France, it has been commented upon by the press as a document 
of the very highest importance. On this occasion the critical 
keenness of our neighbours has certainly allowed itself to be grossly 
hoodwinked by the broad humour of Irish impudence. 

The reception given to this squib is, however, the indication of a 
want. Had people been* completely satisfied with the accounts 
furnished them in regard to the proceedings of the English Gc- 


‘lesiastical ends to which he inight otherwise 


connection 


has be with his success. 


| Vernment they would have been no more open to be gulled 


What makes us all 


by this than any other manifest hoax. 


ito be easily led astray is the want of light—the being left 
|in darkness how the land real'y lies about us. 


However 
much we may feel disposed to believe in the judgment of 
a statesman, yet when, on the one hand, we have bruited about 
nothing but accounts of strange eccentricities on his part, with a 
publicity which is invested with all the characteristics of autho- 
ritative communication, while, on the other hand, he furnishes 
mere scraps of explanation, it is impossible but that the general 
public should not feel puzzled to arrive at a conclusion, and should 
not be in the very frame of mind which is the most suitable for 
being duped. ‘This, we hold, is just the position in which the 
public has been left in the matter of Lord Russell’s invitation to 
the Pope, by the papers laid before Parliament. After looking 
through them, we are, indeed, the richer for an eloquent essay 
by the Foreign Seeretary on a very hackneyed subject, the benefits 
which the Papacy would derive by a change of policy ; but we find 
ourselves without the least scrap of evidence calculated to convince 
those who might be disposed to doubt whether Lord Russell had 
been really prompted to make his proposition by something more 
tangible than a hallucination. It is precisely because we are 
firmly persuaded that the Pope, last year, did meditate, for a while, 
the propriety of seeking British protection, and did accordingly 
express his wishes on the subject, as Lord Russell affirms, that we 
regret to see the Government case not stated with that clear fulness 


| which alone can impose its well-deserved refutation upon the spite- 


For it must be borne in 
mind that the public never could have learnt anything about this sup- 
posed little underhand attempt to decoy the Pope within the British 
Empire, but for the French Government's love of publicity. That 
portly romance in yellow covers which it has become a standing part 
of the Emperor's solicitude annually to furnish for the sessional di- 
version of his legislators, was this year spiced by a fable, scratched 
in in the best style of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ skilful pen, of the 
ways and of the notorious old vixen, perfidious 
Albion, when she tried treacherously to steal out of the hen- 
coop of the Vatican that very glorious bit of poultry the 
Pope, which France is so tenderly fattening for—the Holy 
Catholic table of the Church’s Eldest Son. It was a good story 
well told, and the hit it made was so great that pertidious Albion, 
nettled at the buzz, has seen fit to come forward and plead in self- 
defence against the charge of larceny. Now, all we can say is, that 
if we absolve the accused party—and we do this most cordially—it 
is entirely due to our inward conviction as to itscharacter, and not at 
all to the cogency of its pleading. The whole gist of the question 
at issue lies in the foundation of the charge of clandestine and 
self-promptet action on the part of the English Government, for 
the purpose of enticing the Pope into betaking himself away from 
French protection in Rome. ‘This, and this alone, is the point of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ charge. He would fain represent himeelf as 
having detected Lord Russell in the very act of busily trying to 


doings 


| play off a sneaking trick upon the generous nature of France, by 


insidiously inciting her stultified victim to break out of bounds. 
The only way of at once satisfactorily rebutting this ingenious 
piece of Old Bailey practice is by producing the application which 
in response elicited the assurance of protection. It is a singular 
instance of official blindness not to have perceived that the collec- 
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ment, but actually, through blundering omissions, give a colour 
to what otherwise would be at once swept away. While in the 
despatch of the 25th October, which is the criminal document, 
Lord Russell enters into an elaborate argument in support of his 
invitation to Malta, unaccompanied, however, by any reference 
to advances having been made by the Pope, and calling for a re- 
joinder,—we find him, after the publication of the French Yellow 
Book, instructing Lord Cowley to inform M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
that the former despatch had by no means sprung from his indi- 
vidual inspiration, but in direct response to an inquiry by the 
Pope. It is very intelligible how the requirements of the service 
might seem to demand that these communications should not be 
made public; but it is not intelligible why secrecy having once 
been broken by the French Government, because it saw an ad- 
vantage to be derived from talking to the injury of a neighbour, 
the English Government should practise the absurd virtue of 
taking upon itself the weight of a false charge, rather than rebut 
by publishing what on other grounds might have seemed 
more proper to suppress. We cannot have a moment's 
doubt that the only motive for such suppression is to be 
found in a desire not to wound other people's feelings. 
The whole policy of England in Italy is so disinterested that it 
would require the Marquis de Boissy’s distempered imagination to 
fancy some occult plot on our part in the case. If, therefore, there 
be anything objectionable to France or the Pope in the nature of 
those communications which Lord Russell tells the world he 
received, and replied to by his now famous offer, the weight of this | 
publication at this date will fall solely on M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who, | 
by his hasty and intemperate assertions, put the English Government 
under the necessity of defending itself. ‘The Pope and the 
Emperor would just have to thank their own wilfulness for it, if they | 
should find themselves in the position of having to eat up a bitter 
mess with which they had jocosely meant to do an ill turn toa friend. | 
After the reticency of the English Government, as long as it was | 
not stung into speaking, the whole responsibility of inconvenient | 
revelations must fall on those whose ill-tempered tongues provoked 
them. We, in England, would, at all events, claim to know what | 
our Government really is about, and in the present state of parties | 
it cannot be expected that Mr. Disraeli and the Tories should be | 
allowed the opportunity of gibbeting our Foreign Minister as a | 
wanton meddler, only because the Pope and the Emperor of the 
French might so far forget themselves as to take each other by the 
ears, were he to bring forward the documents for his signal ex- 
culpation. We shall be, indeed, sorry to see these two august 
personages stand to each other in an indecorous position ; we shall 
profoundly grieve at having to contemplate the scandal of such 
exalted individuals being caught in an exhibition unbecoming to | 
their grave natures; but really, at a moment when our Liberal | 
Ministry is in anything but a flourishing condition, we cannot | 
afford to aggravate its prospects by allowing it to bear undeserved | 
ridicule for the sake of preserving the varnish on that fresh suit of | 
courtly good fellowship, which it has suddenly suited Pope and | 
Emperor to don for their particular interests on public occasions. 
We appeal to the well-known disinterestedness of the ‘ Great | 
Nation " itself, and to the often tried single-mindedness of the 
College of Cardinals, whether even their self-forgetfulness could be 
made to stretch to such a pitch of self-immolation, Really it can 
be no part of the essential duties of a British Foreign Secretary 
meekly to stand out before the world as a tolerably sorry figure in a 
shower of ridicule, for the sake of tenderly keeping a wrapper 
about the shoulders of Pius LX., to the absolute detriment, mean. 
while, of his own credit. 





BARON COTTA. 

“ IED, on February 1, aged 67, George Freiherr Cotta von 
Cottendorf, late deputy to the States of Wiirtemberg 
chamberlain of the king of Bavaria, lord of the domains of | 
Plettenberg, Dotternhausen, Rosswangen, Waldhifen, Oberhausen, | 
Wenzlau and Wenzelstein, Rottweil, Hausen am Thann, and 
Hipfelbeuren, councillor of legation, knight and knight-com- | 
mander of numerous imperial, royal, and ducal orders, and book- 
seller.” Such is the concise obituary notice brought by the leading | 
German newspapers not many days ago, in most instances with 
but few words of comment. It does not seem to strike German 
editors as at all extraordinary that a bookseller should be at the | 
same time a great lord, owner of no end of noble estates, mem- | 
ber of parliament, royal councillor, chamberlain, knight and | 
knight-commander, and a pillar of the state in general. It may 
be, too, that the thing is natural enough in Germany, the country, 
par excellence, of books, bookmakers, and booksellers; but with | 


| 
| 


' us, who only publish as yet some five thousand books annually,* 
the matter is very likely provocative of a little curiosity, which 
we purpose gratifying by a few notes about the late Baron Cotta 
of Cottendorf, and the Cotta family in general. 

| Like most illustrious German houses, the Cottas claim a long 
pedigree, their descent being traced by learned genealogists to an 
ancient noble Lombard family, whose estates were lost to the 
Counts Sforza at the beginning of the fifteenth century, after 

' which they emigrated to the north of the Alps in search of adven- 
ture and fortune. They fell, however, more or less down in 

the world for another couple of centuries, until, in the year 1640, 
one John Cotta married the pretty daughter of a bookseller, in 

the ancient university town of Tiibingen, in Suabia, and, for- 

' getting his aristocratic origin, took to dealing in Latin grammars 
and German dictionaries. The success of the first three bookselling 

| Cottas was not very remarkable, and it became evident before long 

that they took to business most unwillingly, looking upon it as a 
kind of degradation. They distinguished themselves, however, 
in other walks of life; one Cotta made himself a name in writing 

| on, and practising, forest culture, and another, Johann Friedrich, 
born at Tiibingen, in 1701, became one of the most learned 

‘and celebrated theologians of the time. It was the grand- 
son of this Johann Friedrich, born at Stuttgart, in 1764, 
and called after his illustrious sire, who took to bookselling 
in good earnest. In the first part of his life, Johann 
Friedrich the younger, too, looked unkindly upon the 
shop, and tried in turn theology, jurisprudence, military 
science, and medicine; but having failed to prosper in either of 
these professions, at last resigned himself to take up the parental 
trade in books. When he entered the business, in 1787, it had 
been so much neglected that he was compelled to borrow, under 


| great difficulties, the small sum of 500 florins, or not quite 42/., 


to be enabled to commence his first venture as a publisher. His 


| superior intelligence and learning enabled him, however, to make 


rapid progress in his trade, and before many years were over, he 
had become not only the publisher, but the friend of the leading 
heroes of the great era of German literature. Goethe, Schiller, 
and Herder, with their friends and disciples, regularly met in 
Cotta’s small house at Tiibingen, communicated to him their 
plans and ideas, and received in return friendly advice, and, not 
unfrequently, valuable assistance, of a literary as well as com- 
mercial character. With Schiller, in particular, Cotta soon be- 
came very intimate, and in 1793 the two friends worked out a 


| plan for establishing a daily newspaper of a high class, a thing as 


yet unknown in Germany, ‘There were immense difficulties in the 
way, particularly the want of capital; but after five years hard 
exertions Cotta succeeded in starting the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
now known all over the world as the Augsburg Gazette. Schiller 
was to be the editor of the paper, but retired at the last 
moment, finding his health inadequate to the task, and being 
occupied besides with the management of the literary periodi- 
cal, the Horen, established in 1795. The success of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung seemed at first extremely doubtful, not- 
withstanding the most able manner in which it was carried on. 
With German patriotism on the one side and Napoleonic despotism 
on the other, the road, during the eventful years of 1800 to 1810, 
was full of dangers, through which it required all the sagacity of 
Cotta and his friends to steer without shipwreck. The Gazette 
had to shift repeatedly from one place to the other; first, in 1798, 
from Tiibingen to Stuttgart; next, in 1803, from Stuttgart to 
Ulm ; and finally, in 1816, from Ulm to Augsburg. Long before 
the latter period, however, the Allgemeine Zeitung had become a 


| political power, and the Times of Germany. Johann Friedrich 


Cotta, as representative of this power, was despatched more than 
once in diplomatic missions to Paris, by the Wiirtemberg and 
other governments, and was treated with marked attention by the 
mighty autocrat of France. In less than ten years from the 
establishment of the Gazette, the proprietor had risen to be one of 
the leading publishers in Germany ; and he who borrowed with 
difficulty 42/. in 1787, purchased vast landed estates in Suabia 
and Franconia within the next score of years. The fortunate 
bookseller remembered now also the aristocratic origin of his 
family, and, at his desire, the nobility of his house was recognized 
by the kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. Ienceforth Herr 
Cotta became Freiherr, or Baron, Cotta von Cottenberg. 

In 1815 Baron Cotta was sent to the Congress of Vienna, as 
elected deputy of the German Fourth Estate. lis presence 
created attention even among the crowd of famous men assembled 
for the reconstruction of the map vf Europe, and he managed to 





* Vide Svectator Supplement, Jan. 3, 1863. 
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get the rights of books and of bookselling noticed in the new 
Charter of the Teutonic Confederation. Returned to Stuttgart, 
where he had now taken up his residence, he threw himself into 
political life, first as deputy to the Second Chamber of Wiirtem- 
berg, and subsequently as member of the Upper House for his 
barony of Cottenberg. This, however, did not make him neglect his 
extensive publishing business, nor the management of an immense 
number of newspapers and periodicals which he had established in 
the train of the Allgemeine Zeitung. In the year 1820, Baron 
Cotta had become the proprietor of more than twenty daily, 
weekly, and monthly periodicals, all more or less successful, and 
the greater number of them existing to the present day. The 
most eminent German authors, Goethe at the head of them, con- 
tinued in intimate friendship and commercial relation with Cotta, 
who made it part of his system of trade to support necessitous and 
deserving literary men. He set aside a special fund for assisting 
unknown young writers of talent ; and another fund for alleviat- 
ing the distress of literary old age. Immense as this activity was 
in all directions, it seemed yet as if Johann Friedrich Cotta had 
often not enough to do in his own sphere, and wanted to go beyond 
it for exertion. In 1824, a proposal was made to the King of 
Wiirtemberg to introduce steam navigation on the Lake of Con- 
stance ; but, after some negotiation, declined by the Government, 
as being Thereupon Baron Cotta, who had 
already, the first in the list, established steam printing in his own 
offices, stepped forward and launched steamers, not only upon the 
Lake of Constance, but on the Rhine, on a seale far beyond that con- 
templated by the original promoters, and deemed too costly for a 
king. To obtain the necessary privileges for his fleet of vessels, Cotta 


* too expensive.” 


concluded, in his own name, commercial treaties with the various 
German sovereigns, whose estates bordered the lake and the river 
Rhine. His influence, a few years after, brought Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg to enter the Zollverein, and the important treaty to this 
effect was signed by himself, as representative of the two South 
German kingdoms, in the year 1828. ‘I found but two influen- 
tial men in Germany,” wrote a French traveller who visited the 
country in 1829, *‘ old Rothschild at Frankfurt, and Cotta at Stutt- 
gart.” The bookseller of Stuttgart, he added, was probably the most 
powerful of the two. The great bookseller died December 29, 
1832, the founder of the great House of Cotta. 

Johann Friedrich Cotta left only one son, George, born 1796, 
the same who died a few weeks ago. Like former members of his 
family, George did not take kindly to bookselling all at once ; but, 
although heir-apparent of one of the most magnificent shops in 
the world, appeared to have at the beginning a kind of aver- 
sion to the business. However, after having studied law with 
little satisfaction, and theology with still less, he at last resigned 
himself, several years after the death of his father, to ascend the 
vacant throne, and take the supreme command of the land and 
maritime forces left by his great sire. After a while—lappetit 
vient en mangeant—he became somewhat more interested in the 
management of his gigantic establishment, and ended by getting 
thoroughly devoted to the business. Large asit was already, it 
was extended by him in all directions, by the establishment of 
fresh periodicals, the creation of new classes of books, such as 
popular editions of the works of Goethe and Schiller, and the pur- 
chase of publishing houses in various parts of Germany. His efforts 
to spread the highest kind of literature among the lowest 
classes of society were great, and though sneered at in 
the beginning, were crowned in the end with the most 
remarkable success. An enormous number of works on history, 
biography, astronomy, botany, zoology, and other scientific and 
educational subjects, written in a popular style, were thrown under 
the direction of Baron George Cotta on the German literary 
market, finding their way into places where such ware had never 
before been known. Jt was Cotta’s influence, to a great extent, 
which kept the flood of French sensation novels and Paul de Kock 
literature from penetrating into the lower ranks of German society, 
in the same manner as it had found its way among the upper 
classes. Baron Cotta also began the work which the great religious 
societies in our own country have taken in hand, by multiplying 
the Bible to such an extent as to be within the reach of the poorest 
man. ‘This was done, however, in a very Jatitudinarian spirit 
which would scarcely gain the approbation of Exeter Hall. ‘The 
great factory of Stuttgart gave, and continues to give, to the world 
two classes of Bibles, one for Protestants and the other for Roman 





escape the Protestant Baron Cotta’s attention. At this moment, 
after the death of Cotta IT., the house is possessed of no less than 
eight large printing and publishing establishments, each employing 
| several hundred workmen and artists. The various houses are 
at Stuttgart, Munich, Augsburg, Leipzig, Landshut, and Tiibingen, 


and, combined, are said to surpass in magnitude any similar under- 
takings in the world. Not unfrequently in our time the names 
of Cotta and Rothschild are mentioned in conjunction, as repre- 
sentatives of two great engines of power in the modern world— 
intelligence and money. It requires, however, no great sagacity 
to perceive that Baron Cotta can do more than Baron Rothschild— 
if not more mischief, at least more good. 
COURT GAIETIES. 
[From our SrecraLt Correspondent. | 
February 18, 1863. 

Cine great Emperor Charles V. used to say, “ The French look 
the Spaniards are foolish and look wise; 
Whether the dis- 


tinction was apposite or not I must refrain from deciding ; but 


Jo lish and are wise; 
the Portuguese look foolish, and so they are.’ 
this much I will say, that, if we were to judge of the French nation 
by the French court, the French might be said to be what 
Charles V. thought they looked. 

It really borders on the incredible how much the Court festivi- 
| ties have been talked of in Paris last week. In the semi-fashion- 
able and semi-official salons the buzz of conversation was, and 


still is, almost exclusively of fancy balls, and suppers, and mas- 


qui rades, and fantastic dresses. Were Dang au to revive, how 


| many fine things he would have to chronicle about the stupendous 
fancy or masked balls given in succession, first by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, then by the Emperor, then by Princess de Metternich, and 
| finally by Madame Waleska! Nothing comes amiss to a hungry 
stomach, and it being one of the maladies of mankind to be greedy 
in the extreme of anything that refers to the gests and deeds of 
mortal divinities, a table to starve at must not be placed before the 

| famishing public. 
Let us, therefore, put at once on r cord that the masked ball 
In the fact of the 
Emperor and Imperial Prince wearing the Venetian mantle, there 


given of late at the Tuileries was splendid 


is enough already to awaken the imagination of the reader; but 
picture to yourself the Empress of the French attired as a doge’s 
| wife was when there was such a thing as a doge! Poor Venice, 
| whose sole comfort for not forming part of that Italy which was to 
be free from the Alps to the Adriatic, is that her history has 
supplied the Empress with a fancy costume! 
was the selection made by Princess Mathilde, who, being bitterly 
|opposed to the Pope, wore, nevertheless, the costume of the 
| celebrated Mathilde of the middle ages, who was at that time the 
jorge of the Sovereign Pontiff! Why Alphonse de Roths- 
child was disguised in the character of a bird of Paradise and 
| Salomon de Rothschild in the character of a blue bird, is a mystery 
as yet unravelled. After supper, Countess de Castiglione was seen 
crossing the rooms with a negro—the Duke de Choiseul—who 
carried the train of her gown and held in his hand a parasol of 


Not less appropriate 


pink satin embroidered with silver. This, perhaps, gave rise to 
the supposition that the handsome countess personified M. 
Flaubert’s heroine, the Carthaginian Salammbo ; but history 
should not be falsified in such important matters. ‘The truth is, 
that Madame de Castiglione wore the costume of a Roman 
matron: the long purple robe, the black tunic fastened on the 
shoulder and leaving the arm quite bare, the diadem shining on a 
profusion of hair, and the sandals covering a part, only a part of 
the foot—from which I would be tempted to infer that, in the 
adoption of such a toilet, she had no other political aim than to 
exhibit as much as possible of her beauty to the admiring gaze of 
those present. The attention of all thinking men has been duly, 
yet inadequately, invited to the remarkable circumstance that from 
four bee-hives, covered with foliage and drawn by shepherds to the 
centre of the Salle des Marcchaur, young winged girls emerged, at 





}a signal given by Strauss, and, with the humming of bees, per- 
formed a ballet, the orchestra playing the waltz of the butterflies ; 
| but that this ballet had been composed by Mérante (of the opera) 
jand rehearsed the day before at the Tuileries, is another 
|striking circumstances with which posterity has a right to 
| be made acquainted. The banqueting-room had been, of course, 
decorated with a studied display of splendour. Centre-pieces of 


Catholics ; the latter after the celebrated version of Professor | finely-wrought gold and silver glittered through a mass of flowers 
Allioli of Augsburg, published under Papal approbation. It is | and palm-trees. An artist has been ordered to draw this decoration 
said that this Roman Catholic Bible is sold in larger numbers | as well as the bee-hives, so that coming generations may be favoured 


than Luther's vigorous translation, which fact probably did not | with the undying image of the wonders worked by the Empire. 
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They are costly, no doubt ; but what of that! The civil list of the 
Emperor is more than double the civil list of Louis Philippe. 
France pays the bill. 

Napoleon is reported to have enjoyed himself very much. Le roi 
s'amuse. Why not? Count Bacciochi, I trust, will not give me 
the lie, if I venture to say that Napoleon is, after all, a man of 
pleasure. No beardless habituc du Bal Mabile is more fond of 
dancing; no youth of twenty can boast of dancing the Lanciers 
with more heartiness than that stern statesman who is on the 
wrong side of fifty. When people suppose him to be buried in 
deep meditation and busy remodelling the world, he thinks perhaps 
of a pretty actress, Miss So-and-so, and inwardly digests the drol- 
leries of some vaudeville like Turlututu. It is but fair to own that 
he knows how to act the gallant to a lady; and I am sure that, on 
the occasion of the recent marriage of Earl Cowley’s daughter 
with Lord Royston, at the British Embassy, there was no fault to 
be found with his courtesy. 

In this review of the official diversions of the carnival, the ball 
given by Princess de Metternich is entitled to a full share of 
admiration. The ball-rooms had been constructed for the occasion. 
‘There was on each panel a magnificent looking-glass, richly orna- 
mented with rare flowers, in which was reflected all the moving 
happiness of the hour. At the farther end, a sort of buen retiro 
had been erected in the shape of a canopy consisting of a golden 
treillage. ‘There the Emperor and the Empress were received. 
Of those belonging to the stern sex, all of them more or less con- 
nected with the 2nd of December, suflice it to say that the most 
noticeable was a certain marquis, who stalked about in the 
character of a vampire, with a bat on his head. The 
ladies claim to be mentioned less cursorily. The Empress 
represented Juno, and her gown was, consequently, spotted 
all over with the hundred eyes of Argus, which suggested 
to a saucy jester of the “‘faubourg St. Germain” the idea that 
this was probably meant to express the importance so unmistake- 
ably imparted to police spies by the Imperial system. Princess de 
Metternich was a violet, strictly copied from Granville’s drawing. 
Princess Murat was a snow storm. Madame de Kersakoff was a 
river, the bed of which was worked in her dress, with a due 


amount of rushes, shells, and fishes. Madame Waleska was a | 


pack of cards, in which the same saucy jester sees a delicate 
allusion to the following ugly adventure. 

It occurred at Mademoiselle Barucci’s, an Italian heroine. A 
luck more constant than usually falls to the lot of a gambler, a 
card picked out which was not like those used in the house, and 
many other untoward circumstances having drawn the attention 
of M. de Grammont Caderousse—the same whom a recent duel 
made so sadly conspicuous—to the practices of a Spaniard, whose 
name (Garcia) is no longer a secret, an explanation ensued, which, 
right or wrong, led the persons present to regard as a cheat not 
only the man called at once to account, but also another well 
known in the musical world. Accordingly, they were both 
stripped of their clothes, and even their boots were searched. 
Bank-notes having been found under the lining of their coats, 
nay, under their garters, and put in a safe place, one of the accused is 
reported to have said boldly, ‘‘ Gentlemen, supposing we robbed 
you, you have just robbed us. So, we go quits.” The mistress of 
the house, in order to avoid un ¢clat, volunteered to indemnify the 
losers, and threw on the gaming-table a neck-lace of the value of 
80,000f. But nothing would do. ‘ Gentlemen,” said one of the 
bystanders, “ people are in quest of a king for the Grecs ; here we 
have two.” By the bye, what can possibly be the reason why the 
fashion has prevailed in France of styling a cheat ux Grec? We 
are told that, towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV., a 
knight of Greek origin, named Apoulos, who went to Court, was 
caught in the very act of cheating at play and condemned to the 
galleys. Hence the appellation of Gree most unjustly pinned on 
any gamester bent on reversing, come what may, the adverse de- 
crees of fate. But to return. ‘The very evening of the day on 
which the adventure took place, M. de Grammont Caderousse, 
being at M. de Persigny’s, happened to tell all about it, in pre- 
sence of a grim personage, who remarked, as soon as the narration 
was over, that the narrator ought to have at once reported the 
whole to the police. ‘* Pas si béte!” exclaimed M. de Grammont 


Caderousse, who did not know his interlocutor, “the police | 
The grim personage was | 
In justice to| 
M. Colzado, the manager of the Italian Opera, it must be | 
stated that, in a public letter of his, the reports circulated | 


would have seized our stakes.” 
M. Boitelle, the Prefect of Police himself. 


about him on this occasion are denounced most emphatically as 


calumnies. A judicial inquiry having been instituted, he is eager 





for the result, which, he declares, will clear him completely. <A 
strong protest has also been raised by the other party concerned. 
The sifting cf the matter will soon show what the rumours now 
afloat are worth. 

Whilst the French statesmen were revelling, the French 
students were thinking of Poland. The cause of Poland has always 
been exceedingly popular in France. Under the reign of Louis 
Philippe, when the news reached Paris that, once more, the doom 
of the Poles was sealed, the Parisians actually went into mourning. 
I myself remember having seen on that occasion all the students 
wearing a crape hat-band. It would be difficult to overrate the 
disastrous influence which the famous sentence uttered from the 
tribune by General Sebastiani, his minister, Z’ordre régne a Var- 
sovie, had over the fate of Louis Philippe. The last manifestation of 
the students in favour of Poland testifies the indomitable persist- 
ence of that feeling. Is it witha view to gratify it in some way or 
other, that the Emperor, in his reply to the address of the legis- 
| lative body, said, ** france must be strong and calm at home, in 
order to be always prepared to exercise her legitimate influence in 
Some are pleased to put on these 





| favour of justice and progress ?” 
| words a hopeful construction. Others are less sanguine, and point 
| bitterly to the oracular obscurity of the Imperial speech, observ 

| ing, besides, that there is no laying stress on the self-contradictory 
utterances of a man who, but the other day, bade us admire the 
unrestricted liberty enjoyed by the English, and who now comes 
forward to say that ** on all points of the globe, the truth is obscured 
by many conflicting passions.” 

However this may be, a dashing attempt of some sort must, 
before long, be made; for the expedition to Mexico does not pay, 
and the terrible effect produced by the discussion of the Address is 
far from dying out. 

It is a characteristic symptom that the milk-and-water opposi- 
tion of M. Emile Ollivier has failed to meet the approbation of 
| the Liberal party at large. M. Emile Ollivier is too much of a 
diplomatist, and he will do well to ponder over the import of this 
taunt, which is threateningly growing popular, * The jive have 

dwindled to four and a half.” ‘The petition presented to the Senate 
by M. Alfred Darimon, supplicating them to decide, as far as re- 
| gards the right of discussion, the precise meaning of the Constitu- 





| tion, isa skilful device. But the rising man in the Opposition is 
| decidedly M. Picard. His witty, sharp, straightforward eloquence 
|is just what is wanted, and what is relished. As to M. 
Jules Favre, the great veteran orator, his services are most valuable, 
| most valued, too; and many are those among the republicans 
who feel thankful to him for having honestly and manfully ex- 
pressed a desire that none should be allowed to have a vote who 
cannot read and write. The orthodox writers call him a broacher 
| of a scandalous heresy, and are quite right. The maintenance of 
| the Empire requires that the business of universal suffrage should 
be carried out in the dark. The following is a good saying :— 
“The emblem of a Government confessedly unable to bear the 
light and outface the sun, should not be an eagle, but an owl.” 
A FREEMAN. 











Fine Arts. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ir has been our lot to see many bad exhibitions at the gallery of 
the British Institution in Pall Mall, but we cannot remember one 
so bad in every respect as the one now open to the public, and 
this is the more remarkable, as there are many works among those 
contributed far above the average in workmanship and ability ; 
but, notwithstanding, the impression of the exhibition, looked on as 
a whole, cannot but be one of disgust and distress, tinged with a 
touch of wonder at the audacity of the authorities of the institu- 
tion in blazoning forth the ** promoting of the fine arts” as their 
prime end and aim—their idea of promotion apparently, to 
judge from their practice, being peculiar in the extreme, and 
consisting in hanging a man up—as Voltaire said of Admi- 
ral Byng’s death—pour encourager les autres, the only differ- 
ence being that instead of gibbeting him they hang him 
on the ceiling ; possibly, to an artist, an even worse fate. It is 
astounding, the dogged perseverance with which the authori- 
ties—or ought we rather to say the hangmen ?— whoever 
they may be, hoist up to the top of the room every work 
displaying any merit to make room for some trumpery, 
wretched affairs of the ‘“‘ tea-tray” school of painting—which, 
if justice had been done, would have been calmly reposing in the 
cellars below. If the British Institution had announced its deter- 
mination to * raise ” the fine arts, instead of “* promoting ” them, it 
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would have been, in one sense of the word, much nearer the truth. | 
We do not mean to imply that all the works on the line are 
necessarily inferior to those above and below them, but that the 
system of hanging that has been pursued must be either the | 
result of a strong personal feeling in favour of a select few as 
against the many, or it must arise from the grossest ignorance of | 
pictures and of their arrangement with a view to exhibiting them 
to the best advantage. 
know not, but that it falls upon an utterly incompetent person is a 
matter that cannot be for a moment disputed. 

There are some few pictures on the walls which strike us as 


Upon whom the onus of hanging falls we 


so execrable in every particular that we cannot forbear directing | 
our notice to them, as bearing out our remarks on the hanging and 
general arrangement of the exhibition. Take first No. 55, ** The 
Toilet,” a work, in our opinion, without a single redeeming 
feature, yet hung in a good place and in a capital light ; then turn 
to “Othello, Desdemona, and Iago” (No. 90), poor in d 
and worse in colour, vulgar and coarse in expression, and alto- | 
gether almost repulsive, yet hung in a good place enough, 
though not actually on the line; and so we might go on, and pick | 
out at least a dozen so-called pictures which would disgrace the 
walls of a common pot-house, yet hanging in good positions, to the 
detriment of works of real talent and to the ruin of the exhibition. 
Mr. T. Earl is always clever and attractive in his portraiture of | 
dogs and other animals. He has a couple of fine deerhounds and | 
a terrier or two here this season, which are as good and as life-like | 
asever. Mr. 'T. Sidney Cooper sends a large work, ‘* Catching 
Wild Goats on Moel Siabod,” with the dash and wild jumping 
of the frightened goats exceedingly well rendered, though the 


esion, 


landscape is black and heavy. 

Mr. Morgan, whose works have been often mentioned with 
admiration in these columns, sends a large work of great merit, 
but not, we think, very attractive in subject. He calls it “* Brim- 
stone and Treacle” (No. 143). A good dame is busily engaged 
dosing her unruly family with copious spoonfuls of this delicious 
mixture, to the intense delight of-a rough old fellow at the back, 
who watches the passage of each spoonful from the treacle-jar to 
the victim’s mouth with such breathless interest that he forgets to 
keep alight the short cutty pipe which he holds in his hand. Mr 
Morgan has great command of facial expression, and this picture, 
although by no means his best, exhibits that peculiar phase of his 
talent to great advantage. 

Somehow or other, we are unable to say why, Mr. Wyburd does 
not quite satisfy our hopes and expectations of him. Nothing 
can be more delicate and dainty than his method of manipulation, 
but there is a want of breadth and vigour of colour which prevents 
him from taking a high place among the artists of the day. He 
has two or three very pretty pictures here this year, but we cannot 
help feeling a sense of disappointment on looking at them—even in 
the midst of the pleasure his clever hand and nice feeling always 
give us—perhaps ‘* Xarifa” (No. 182) is the best of his contri- 
butions this year. 

Mr. Dicksee has some pleasantly painted heads, but nothing of 
any consequence. Mr. George Leslie has two quaint little pictures, 
full of talent, but odd and Chinese-looking in design, and cold and 
hard in colour. Mr. Hayllar has an ambitious work, but a 
rather unfinished one, he calls a practical joke (No. 283). The} 
practical joke Mr. Hayllar undertakes to interpret is the intro- | 
duction by Cromwell of his daughter's Abigail to’ the Rev. Jerry | 











White, his chaplain, who had so far forgotten himself as to fali | 
head over ears in love with the beautiful daughter of the stern | 
Lord Protector. We must compliment Mr. Hayllar upon his | 
management of his dramatis persone, and upon the general ex- | 
pression of the faces ; but the colour of the picture, as a whole, is | 
poor, and, we thought, meagre in the extreme. 
A joint production by Mrs. Bodichon and Miss Leigh Smith, 
representing an Algerian burial-ground, is clever, but disagreeable 
in colour and subject. Mr. W. Field has a careful and finished 
work here on a more ambitious scale than anything of his that we 
have seen. He has chosena subject from Carlyle’s‘t Cromwell,” of | 
three Royalist officers, who have fallen into the hands of the ‘* Crop- 
ears,” and are trying the question of “life or death” by the ordeal 
of lots ; a little tender maiden draws for them, and the artist has 
seized upon the moment when the blank must fall to one of the 
two who have not yet drawn. ‘The contrast in expression between | 
the little child unconscious of the consequence attendant upon her 
office of drawer of the lots, and the excited breathless faces of the 
two principal actors in the game of chance, is well imagined and 
worked out. The third figure is not, we think, quite so happy in | 


design. 
' 





| cidedly unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Morris has a couple of small works, not quite so good as 
some of his we remember, but still interesting and carefully painted ; 
and Mr. Gale and Mr. Lidderdale have both sent small studies, 
but nothing of any mark. The landscapes here best worth notice 
are*those by Messrs. 'T, Danby and his brother, J. B. Pyne, George 
Stanfield, better than usual, we fancy ; a capital painting of sheep 


_and landscape by Mr. Bottomley (No. 193) ; a very clever winter 


scene by Mr. L. R. Mignot (No. 106), a new name to us, but one 
we hope to see oftenagain. Several important and large works by 
Mr. Niemann, and the usual number of yards of the Williams and 
Gilbert manufacture, Mr. Lance has a large fruit piece, and 
makes one’s mouth water at the sight of his juicy melons and 
splendid grapes and plums; and Mr. L. J. Wood has one or 
of his cathedral scenes, in his own particular manner, clever, but 
When you have seen one of Mr. 


Wood's pictures you have seen them all. 
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one as like the other as possible. 
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atlusic an mm. 
ITALF-A-DOZEN representations of The Armourer of Nantes have 
unquestionably decided its position, at least, as an opera likely to 
draw full houses for the remainder of the English season. A 
second hearing, however, has quite confirmed the opinion that I 
expressed last week, that the drama overpowered the music, and 
the music was too goc? for the ballads. The plot is so complicated 
that anything like an intelligible analysis is out of the question, 
unless at extreme length. The action of Marie Tudor is fol- 
lowed closely ; but for the same reason that an English Queen was 
chosen as the central character of a French drama, she is changed 
in an English adaptation to a French reigning Duchess—Anne of 
Brittany. Convenient liberties may be taken with the history of 
other nations which would be scarcely practicable in that of the 
country where the play is performed. ‘The notion of “ Bloody 
Queen Mary” conveyed in Victor Hugo’s drama might, perhaps, 
be accepted in France, but certainly not in England; and as 
English notions about the early history of Brittany are ordinarily 
not of the clearest, the change is decidedly beneficial. 

As the story stands in Mr. Bridgeman’s version, while the people 
of Brittany, in 1498, are devoted to their Duchess, the nobles are 
alienated by the favour shown by her to one Fabio Fabiani, a 
nameless adventurer, whom she has loaded with honours, and who 
even aspires to her hand. ‘They conspire against her, and are aided 
by the French Ambassador. Raoul, an armourer of Nantes, has 
adopted, brought up, and loves, an orphan girl who was myste- 
riously entrusted to him when an infant, and who ultimately proves 
to be daughter and heiress of a Breton noble of vast wealth, 
killed in a skirmish years before. Fabio Fabiani is aware of this, 
and has obtained interviews with the girl by bribing her attendant. 
A most mysterious and improbable Jew—why not have heightened 
the interest by boldly identifying him with Ahasuerus at once ?— 
possesses proofs of the orphan’s parentage, and is stabbed in the 
street at night by Fabiani, first, however, having thrown away the 
valuable papers. Raoul comes to his assistance, and the Jew points 
out where he had thrown the papers, and, having fulfilled his duty 
to the plot, dies. Fabiani again appears, taxes Raoul with the 
murder, and drives him wild by showing him a letter he has 
received from Marie. One of the conspirators informs the Duchess 
of Fabiani’s treachery to her, and after an immense amount of 


| rather obscure plotting and counter-plotting and indecision on the 
| part of the Duchess, Fabiani is hanged, and Raoul and Marie 


reconciled. 

The music to all this is extremely unequal. Fresh, flowing, and 
lovely melodies alternate with some extremely commonplace con- 
certed music, and in those points of the opera that demand any 
considerable dramatic treatment in the music the result is de- 
‘The system of expressing some leading 
passion or influence in the drama by one phrase of melody, and 
repeating that phrase by way of reminiscence or contrast under 
altered circumstances throughout the opera—employed with. such 
happy effect by Meyerbeer in Dinorah, for example—is overdone, 
and entirely loses its effect. Some of the best ballad melodies are 
awkwardly introduced, while the rondo finale, a rather vulgar waltz 
tune, going off into vocal fireworks, is most carelessly “led up to.” 
On the other hand, some of the songs, as detached morceanr, are 
delicious. “Oh, would that my heart!” sung by Miss Pyne, 
touching simplicity itself, is the first in point of order. Next 
comes a very original and expressive barcarolle, “‘ A flower is 
beauty,” for Mr. Santley, whom it suits admirably—its being 
sung behind the scenes, however, is a disadvantage. ‘ Jaded, 
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parched, athirst, and weary,” with a striking and expressive change | refined selfishness, had proposed that both of them should pledge 
themselves to a vow of celibacy. ‘She seems,” says Mr. Froude, 


of accompaniment in the two last lines, and a slight Irish brogue, 
“to have said that she was ready to take vows of chastity if the 


if the word can be applied to music, is Mr. Harrison’s best song. 
“ Not till Time his glass shall shiver,” sung by Mr. Weiss, is, perhaps, | King would do the same. It does not appear whether the 
the gemof the opera—the broken and varied echoesin the accompani- | request was formally made, or whether it was merely suggested 
ment of each phrase of the melody being most happily conceived. | to her in private ;’ and then Mr. Fronde volunteers a series of 
9 . : | . . . o . 
‘‘'There’s one who reared me, loved me,” Miss Pyne’s second song, | reflections on a supposed fact, which hes no other foundation than 
despite a lovely violoncello obbligato accompaniment, is in Mr. Balfe’s | his own imagination. The truth is, that the King, in a despatch 
most hackneyed manner. “ O love! thou'rt like a reed bent low,” | to his ambassadors at Rome, had directed them to inquire, in the 
’ is original and appropriate. | event of his being able to persuade Catherine to take the vows 


is pretty, and ‘“* The Jailer’s song’ 
A prayer, “Oh Heavenly Power !” owes, perhaps, as much to Miss | (a project to which she was “in no wise conformable”), on the 
Pyne’s singing as its own merits. The two principal choruses are | express understanding that he would do the same, “ only thereby 
both ingenious. ‘The concerted music, as I have said, is not par- | to conduce the Queen thereto,”"* whether the Pope, “ for so 
ticularly striking. “Ah, by the rood !” a very spirited duet, is,| great a benefit to ensue unto the King’s succession with 
the quiet of his conscience,” would dispense with the vow 


perhaps, the best thing, though it goes off into a catching and 
rather vulgar waltz tune, clearly written for the gallery. With all in the King’s case, and allow him to marry again! For a decep- 
its faults, however, The Armourer of Nantes will do far more for | tion so base and dishonourable, heightened, if possible, by 
the management than their mistaken attempt to force Zove’s| the lonely and friendless state of Catherine, whose own rights, 

Amateur. | as well as those of her daughter, the husband and the father was 
= | thus attempting to subvert, Mr. Froude has not one word of 
indignation. From Campeggio himself we learn a little more of 
this scheme, and how it originated, though not in the more re- 


Triumph into success. 


BOOKS. 
—_-_>— 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE VATICAN.* pulsive form it afterwards assumed from the desperation and 
impatience of Henry and Anne Boleyn. “On finding the King 
immoveable, we (i.e., the Legate, the King, and Wolsey) then 
entered into a discussion how we could persuade the Queen to 
retire to some place of religion,—a project which pleased the 
| King mightily. And there is certainly much to be said in its 
| favour ; among others, by so doing the Queen will only lose the 
King’s society (luso della persona del Re), which she has lost 
already for upwards of two years, and will never recover it, let 





A German student of the name of Laemmer has had the good | 
fortune to gain admittance to the secret archives of the Vatican, | 
and has given to the world the results of his researches in an | 
octavo volume of 500 pages. The documents he has selected for 
publication, though but a small portion of his collection, are of 
unusual interest. They commence with the year 1521, and bring 
us down to 1546. Of the value of these papers to the historian of | 
the sixteenth century some idea may be formed from the rank and 
names of the writers. The selection has been made from the | the matter end as it will.” 
despatches (nuntiature) of Papal nuucios and ambassadors at the} It was accordingly arranged between them that Campeggio 
different courts of Europe to the Sovereign Pontiff. As it has | and Wolsey should break this delicate project to Catherine the 
been M, Laemmer’s main purpose to illustrate the history of the | next day. She received the Legates with that profound respect 
Reformation and the policy pursued by the Popes, there is| she was accustomed to pay to the representatives of God and the 
scarcely an event or prominent actor during the first half of the | Church. With the skill ofa veteran diplomatist Campeggio told 
sixteenth century that is not brought into notice in the course of | her that the Holy Father, out of his paternal affection and re- 
these pages. Besides the negotiations immediately affecting our | gard, had great confidence in her prudence ; and, considering the 
own country, we light upon the names of Erasmus, Melancthon, | extreme difficulties of her case, advised her, without pressing her 
Charles V., Francis I., and Ferdinand, the proceedings of the | rights too far, to adopt some compromise which should meet with 
Zwinglians, the Anabaptists at Munster, the disturbances in | general satisfaction, and be to her own advantage. “I didn’t ex- 
Hungary and Bohemia. New facts are brought to light and de- | press what that was,” says Campeggio, “ but watched her to see 
ficiencies in the chain of history are supplied. what she would say.” She guessed his meaning ; made but little 
It would be impossible in the narrow limits of our space to do | reply to all the brilliant inducements which the Legate put forth 
more than notice some few of the more important letters which | in their most attractive shape; said she was a lone woman, and 
relate to this country; and, even here, we must restrict our ob- | 4 Stranger, and would beg the King to grant her advisers, and 
servations to one topic. We pass by a letter from Cardinal Wol- | promised to see him again. This was on 17th October, 1528. 
sey on the captivity of Clement VII., to notice the reports which | _Campeggio flattered himself that he had made an impression. 
Campeggio gives of his proceedings in the divorce of Henry VIII. He even commenced a letter a few days after to his correspon- 
His own letiers now for the first time enable us to clear up| dent at Rome, expressing his satisfaction at his success, and was 
mistakes made by historians of the Reformation, even by the | Seriously thinking of venturing a little further and addressing a 
latest, who have trusted too implicitly to Burnet. On his arrival | letter to Charles V. to use his authority with Catherine and urge 
in England the Legate was lodged at the Palace of Bridewell, this proposal, when the Queen herself appeared. It was two o'clock 
not suffering, as Mr. Froude represents, from “a convenient,” in the day, and Campeggio, then in bed with the gout, had been 
but a very inconvenient fit of the gout, which kept him an| Prepared by Wolsey forthe interview. She gave him an account 
unwilling prisoner in his house. He “was carried in a chair | of her whole history, from the day she first set foot in England to 
between four persons, for he was not able to stand,” as Stowe that hour. She spoke of her marriage with Prince Arthur, “ et 
tells the story; a statement fully confirmed by these documents. | Che da lui resto intacta ;” and, in reply to the Legate’s exhortation 
On the second day after his arrival he was visited privately after | to take the veil, she solemnly protested that “she would live and 
dinner by Henry, full of impatience to break off the marriage. | ‘ie in the holy state of matrimony, into which God had pleased to 
For four hours the conversation of the King and the Legate was | call her.” “ She spoke this,” says Campeggio, “ many times, so 
confined to two arguments. In the first, Campeggio urged all his | Collectedly and so deliberately, that Iam convinced she will do 
rhetoric to turn the King from his purpose, and induce him to | 8°" She affirmed that were the whole kingdom set on one side, 
satisfy his conscience and establish the succession by applying | #24 the greatest tortures on the other, weve she even torn limb 
for a fresh dispensation from Rome. In the other, it was debated | from limb, nothing should induce her to change her resolution ; 
whether the Pope could dispense, and, granting he could, whether | 2d she ended by entreating the Legate to remove all such notions 
the dispensation was valid. “And, in fact,’ says Campeggio, from the mind of His Holiness. Campeggio concluded his letter 
“His Majesty has studied this subject with so much diligence | by expressing his increased opinion of her wisdom ; but he adds, 
that I believe he knows more about it than any great lawyer or | “/ am not very well pleased with her obstinacy in refusing the 
theologian.” Henry gave the Cardinal clearly to understand that sound advice which I gave her.” 
he would listen to no other arguments than this—‘was the| These extracts are suilicient, we think, to disprove the supposi- 
marriage valid, or was it not ?” the King always assuming its tion put forward by Mr. Froude, that Catherine herself was a 
invalidity ; “and I believe,” says Campeggio, “if an angel came party to this arrangement, much more that she was the first to 
down from heaven he could not persuade him otherwise.” suggest to her faithless consort the project that they should both 
In his anxiety to remove some part of the odium which clings | embrace the religious state, and, after the fashion of married 
to Henry for his conduct on this occasion, Mr. Froude has ad- | $4ts of the eleventh century, pass the rest of their lives in a sort 


vanced the extraordinary hypothesis that Catherine, with a of monastic celibacy. It was the object of the King and his 
nD she BI MS advisers to disengage the King from a connection which had now 


* Monumenta Vaticana Historiam Ecclesiasticam Swculi xvi. illustrantia ; excerpsit 
Hugo Laemmer. Friburgi. 1861. * State Papers, vii., 136, 
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become burthensome; if possible, by means which might, in 


the eyes of the world, shift the responsibility from themselves | 
and the King to his unhappy consort. Ifany proof were needed | 


how little religious scruples had to do with the matter, it may be 
found, we think, in a design which, Campeggio tells us, was 
even then in hand, and was put forward as au inducement for 
Catherine’s compliance (to be laid aside, doubtless, as soon as its 
purpose had been answered), of marrying the King’s legitimate 
daughter Mary to his illegitimate son the Duke of Richmond, 
upon a dispensation tobe obtained fromthe Pope! (p.30.) Wehave 
no intention here of criticizing Mr. Froude’s history. He is pro- 
bably by this time better aware ofits errors and deficiencies than 


we are. It rarely happens that any historian comes fully armed 


to his task, and we are not surprised that Mr. Froude’s researches | 


among original documents, in all that relates to this momentous 
subject of the divorce should have been meagre, partial, and 
unsatisfactory. The printed materials he has used diligently ; 
the unprinted materials he has scarcely touched. 

We have not space for further extra ts from this curious volume. 


But if any doubt could exist as to Wolsey’s sincerity in promot- | 


ing the divorce, it is entirely dispelled by Campeggio’s letters. 
It was the sole engrossing topic of all Wolsey’s thoughts. He 


was up early and late, writing letters to Rome, applying all the | 


incentives of threats, blandishments, and promises, to induce the 
Pope and the Legate to comply with the King’s wishes. Before 
daybreak he presents himself at the bedside of the suffering 
Legate, who is tormented with the gout (non poco tormentato 
della gotte), and with the less tolerable agonies of mediating be- 
tween two parties, each of whom he found inflexible. He is on 
his knees before Catherine, urging, supplicating, beseeching her 
to adopt more wholesome counsel. “ Domine Reverendissime,” he 
repeats in anxious accents to Campeggio, ‘beware lest, as the 
defection of a great part of Germany from the Catholic faith and 
the See Apostolic was owing to the unrelenting sternness of one 
Cardinal, it should be said that another Cardinal gave the same 
occasion to England.” (p. 31.) 

What impression, if any, this prophetic warning of the great 


Minister left on the mind of the Legate we have no means of 


deciding. A little more than two years after he writes to a cor- 


respondent from Cologne, “I received yesterday a packet from 


England, and heard of the death of the most reverend York. May 
his soul rest in peace! et sic transit glorit mundi!” 





THE WORLDLY WISDOM OF BACON.* 
Tue meanness of Bacon, spoken of in the bitterest line of one 
of the bitterest poets, contrasts so strangely with the elevation 
of Bacon’s genius, that even they who cannot get rid of the 
impression left upon their minds by his conduct to Essex remain 
perplexed by the apparent enigma. To us it seems that the pecu- 
liar charactor of his extraordiuary worldly wisdom has not been 
sufficiently considered, and that we require a more careful analysis 
of his absorbing speculative turn, on one hand, combiaed, on the 
other, with the momentous period of English history in which 
he lived, and the personal interest which the position of his 
family at court gave him from his earliest youth in all the 
intrigues of those turbulent days, before we can pronounce 
with justice upon Bacon's character. It is to the personal 
and almost familiar relations in which he stood to the Queen 
and the Court that we must look, if we would understand 
the peculiar vitality, the almost microscopic universality of his 
insight into human motive. Aristotle's experience may be said 
to have been in some respects analogous to that of Bacon, and, 
assuredly, no mere scholar, no man without the minutest fami- 
liarity with society in its most active phases, could have written 
the rhetoric of the former, parts of which correspond to the 
“Colours of good and evil” of the latter. ‘There probably never 
was atime or country in history, so far as we know, when so 
mavy different moral feelings and tendencies met and clashed 
with such strange concentration, and reached such an exuberant 
climax, as in Shakespearian and Elizabethan England. At no 
time probably in English history was the individual personality 
of the leading men, in contradistinction to the operation of 
representative class action, so highly developed—Statesmen, 
orators, poets, historians, courtiers, soldiers, and sailors, the very 
Queens, unfolded their separate powers, and acted uponone another 
with an individuality, an eagerness, an intensity of feeling which 
it is almost impossible to contemplate without astonishment. 
Hence the absorbing interest, the passionate attention of such 
men as Bacon to details of Court influence, which at this distance 





* Bacon's Essays. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Macmillan 
and Co., Cambridge and Londen. 1862. 





| seem mean, petty, and trivial; but which at the time were, no 
doubt, felt to be vitally connected with the great interests of the 
day. Hence, too, the heat and turgescence of the Elizabethan 
style. Greece has kept futurity entranced by the exquisite beauty 
and symmetry of her intellectual remains. But even the relics 
of the Peloponnesian, the greatest of Greek eras, seem coldly 
beautiful, compared with the rank, hot, and almosttropical growths 
of the English moral conflict under the Tudors. When, after 
Sophocles, we read Shakespeare, it is as if we passed from the 
open portico of the Acropolis, gleaming whiteiy in the sun, into 
| all the quaint shapes, the myriad conceits, the countless effects of 
lurid colour, of elfish magical sound, which make the heart beat 
in a modern cathedral. We look in vain to Shakespeare for 
what, in the present day, has finely been called a white light, un- 
less it be in his descriptions of low life. Every fact is seen by him 
through a gorgeous metaphorical prism, the prism of an imagi- 
nation nursed to a point beyond which it can scarcely go without 
becoming too violent and gross, but within which it embraces 
every relation and aspect in life with marvellous fulness, forming 
the whole into a moral kaleidoscope never before witnessed, and, 


perhaps, never to be witnessed again. 
What is true of Shakespeare is true of Bacon. Bacon thought 
in parables. Of the astounding versatility of his thought, of 
} the universality of its reach, the subtlety of its discrimination, 


the practical Machiavellian omn‘science of motive good and 
evil, it is difficult by words to convey any adequate idea. But 
the plasticity of his thought is always the humble servant of his 
omnipresent imagination. His intellect is always at the mercy 
of his fancy for a clothing. All his intellectual facts are wrapt 
in visions of beautiful illustration. Here again the same 
parallel holds between Bacon and Aristotle, as between Shakes- 
peare and Sophocles. ‘The Greek philosopher's language is like 
a cold limpid crystal, compared with the imagery of Bacon, even 
when the latter labours to be abstract. Nor could a better in- 
which he gives to 


stance be given than the name of “ colours, 
the common opinions of good and evil, as means of rhetorical 
persuasion. This exuberance of the emotional element also 
shows itself in the subtlety of the logical distinctions applied to 
| the conduct of life. Nothing, we think, throws stronger light 
upon the immense part which personal and practical affairs 
played in Bacon’s moral speculations than his letter to Essex, 
after the latter's victory at Cadiz. ‘There is an eager and 
trembling minuteness of analysis, which men never dis- 
play, except when their whole being is stimulated by close 
personal, almost family, considerations. Bacon’s advice to 
Essex in regard to the Queen is that of a conceited 
young philosopher, very vain of his own sagacity and ex- 
perience, zealously prompting and instructing an older and 
more headstrong brother how to deal with a refractory 
and crotchetty sister. Hence the cunning of the serpent of 
which Bacon is accused. But as Cicero well says, men will do 
for their friends what they will not do for themselves, and so 
also relations, or people standing in a position almost analagous 
to relationship, will descend into particulars below the dignity 
of public life. All those statesmen were like members of a com- 
mon family. Bacon tells Essex to labour to remove the impres- 
sion of his nature being opiniastre and not ruleable, and for that 


mm 


end—Ist. To acknowledge to past deficiencies, and not set them 


up as wilful. Mind, he adds, and harp upon this. 2nd. Not to 


parade his scorn of Leicester and Hatton. I know, he adds, 
that they are far enough from you in merit, but you know how 
the Queen likes them. 3rd. When you pay her a compliment 
don't look as if you did not mean it. 4th. Make some show of 
having some eager pursuit, and drop it to please her. Again, he 
advises him not to parade his military character, which he 
ought to have left at Plymouth (on his way home from Cadiz.) 
“ And here (my lord),I pray, mistake me not. It is a thing that 
of all things, I wouid have you retain. But, I say, keep it 
in substance, but abolish it in shows to the Queen.” For, Ist. Her 
Majesty loves peace. 2nd. She is avaricious. 3rd. A military 
dictator is a natural subject of her fear. And so Bacon goes on 
through two octavo pages more of close print, refining and re- 
fining, and analyzing and analyzing, with a minuteness utterly 
alien to the statesmanship of the present day, which strives to 
rise above personal considerations to the calculus of general 
causes. hat much of Bacon's advice seems, in itself, in- 
trinsically mean, we do not for a moment deny; but what 
we feel very strongly is, that until we can place ourselves 
in the peculiar focus of his own familiar position, and of the 
personal relations of the great family of statesmen who then 
lived round the English throne, occupied by an able, crafty, 
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. . . ! . ‘a . . . . 
and conceited—a vacillating and dangerous woman, whose/and the Japanese habit of dispensing with chairs and 
word could and did decide the fate of any one or more of them, we | tables is alluded to some twenty or thirty times in 


cannot rightly judge the exact standard of Bacon's worldly | the volumes, always in Jengthy and carefully worded para- 


wisdom. |graphs. Then the man’s mind is full of bottled ideas. 
So again, although in his Essvys it may be impossible to re-|He has been thinking for twenty years with no better 


cover in all cases the trace of personal influences on his language | opportunity for getting rid of his thoughts than consular and 
and speculation, this personal element is sometimes very observ- vice-consular despatches might afford, and he has sprung at his 
able, as, for instance, in the essay on “ Beauty.” It is true this | opportunity with an eagerness almost comical. From page 23 
essay, Mr. Aldis tells us, was first published in 1612; but the tone | to page 29 we have, for example, instead of words on Japan, two 
of it is so hampered, and contrasts so strangely with the gaudy | capital leading articles on the expediency of supplying English 
and luminous discursiveness of the other essays, that we can | Officials to direct all Chinese efforts at reform. Whole essays on 
hardly resist the feeling that he wrote it in the lifetime of | civilization and Government might be pieced together out of 
Elizabeth, long before it was published, with her dread before his these volumes, and might, for aught we know, be exceedingly 
eyes, equally afraid of writing and of not writing upon the sub- | valuable to mankind. Sir Rutherford has lived many years 
ject, and equally concerned what to say, and what to leave | among many and very strange races of men, and thoroughly 
unsaid. For instance, he begins most of his other essays with | understands the oldest social polity now existing on earth. His 
the direct mention of the thing he is about to diseuss. His | views on civilization, therefore, ave entitled to a respectful hear- 
essay on “Truth” begins, “What is Truth?” on “Death,” “Men | ing, but somehow, scattered through a work on Japan, they seem 
fear Death,” and so on; but when he comes to talk of “ Beauty,” he | to stand between us and the subject, to suggest only thoughts 
starts on the safer theme of Vertue, or, as we should say, Merit. | which distract attention, and resemble too closely those insuffer- 
* Vertue,” he begins, with Machiavellian caution, “is like a rich able speeches in which the chorus of the old Greek drama tries 
stone, best plaine set.” Scowl not, Elizabeth, and fear not, James, to educate the spectator's eyes. 
most meritorious but plainest fool in Christendom! For} This, however, is our single objection to the work, which is 
Elizabeth, surely, “vertue is bestina body thatis comely, though by far the best yet produced on Japan, in many departments 
not of delicate features” (!) And that hath rather “ Dignity of | exhausts existing knowledge of the subject, and in all creates 
Presence than Beauty. . . of Aspect.” Elizabeth conceived | the strongest impression of authenticity and trustworthiness. 
sbe had both. And be of good comfort, James, for ‘neither | It is, too, in almost all readable, for the author’s garrulous 
is it almost scene that very beautifull persons are otherwise | diffusiveness, his wholly colloquial tone, however wearisome on 
of great vertue.” Again, “in beauty, that of favour (feature), | many subjects, on others rather increases than diminishes the 
is more than that of colour, and that of decent and gracious | ordinary reader's enjoyment. It is “nice” to be told minutely 
motion more than that of favour.” James flattered himself |} what one may buy in a Japanese bazaar, and if the “ reflections” 
that his motions were very decent and gracious, and, in fact, | are tiresome, why the reader, unlike the critic, is under no law 
that he moved right royally. How different is the trim-| which compels him to abstain from skipping. 
ming tone of this essay from the hard, cold, analytic, It is, of course, hopeless to give in the compass of a review an 
almost brutal dissection of deformity: — “Deformed persons |idea of the different subjects touched or discussed in a work so 
are commonly even with Nature. For as Nature hath done | desultory and so exhaustive. Articles might be written on Sir 
ill by them, so do they by Nature; being for the most part| R. Alcock’s adventures, on his narrative of official massacres, on 
void of natural affection. And so they have their revenge of | his theory of Japanese government, on his account of Japanese 
Nature.” ‘The essay proceeds with masterly precision and acu- | civilization, and each, if it borrowed freely from him, would be 
men, and we recommend our readers to compare the two for their | a contribution to our existing knowledge. But we must perforce 
own edification. rest content with a less complete analysis, and confine ourselves, 
The beautiful little edition of Bacon’s Essays now before us does | one “ reflection” excepted, exclusively to results. The entire 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. The book will leave, we think, on the mind of the careful reader just 
preface, which is written with classical sobriety and accuracy, | 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and | 1. Japan is the seat of an old civilization, highly organized, 
chronology necessary to read the Essays in connection with |and very successful, but of the Pagan type. The people are 
maces's fife and times. We wish that in his second edition fairly well off, hunger and want being apparently unknown in 
Mr. W right might be induced to analyze the Essays with an eye Japan. They are governed by laws pretty fairly administered, 
to Bacon's personal history, and the Known character of the | which ensure steady obedience, and reduce the relations of man 
men of his day. It would also be interesting to mark the | t>) man to a complex but endurable form. They have made 
passages which Bacon successively added in the different editions. | great progress in some arts, architecture and painting, agricul- 
Many — biographical and psychological hints into his | ture and mechanics, erect magnificent buildings, sketch any scene 
character might thus be obtained, which the frequently barren lin a satirical or a pathetic. spirit, farm on the principle of 
Gnquisition Aa outward bcp peees capable of so many different using all the manure we waste, and have actually buiit a working 
interpretations may have failed to give. steamer from the sight of Dutch drawings alone. Sir R. Alcock 
vouches for that fact, absolutely unique in the history of progress, 
on the evidence of his eyes. They have built mighty cities, and 
govern them rigidly; have constructed grand roads, and kept 
them in order, and have covered the country with splendid though 
too often fortified chateaus; have made their populace a law- 
abiding people, and have perfected a system of government 
which, in its searching despotism and minute kindliness surpasses 
that of Venice—the only European form to which it presents 


as ; ay! . . | even a partial analogy. On the other hand, they have, like the 
a 2 + . S , Me , ar, £ ? ~ . 7 } 4 ; 
p omecy, ay oa w omen s immodesty and European merchants’ | Chinese, stereotyped their system, and like all Pagans have suc- 
ae ee t “ 8y = : agriculture and Japanese toilettes, | ceeded in destroying the instinctive reverence for life, the savage 
. a o schyg ra 37 ., - aceri he . ° ° 
aot pA 0 , ae + 7 ae wong all ave described | regard for truth, and the desire for female purity. If a common 
> ee . nae 4 0 oh a he ° — the impression | man kills a common man, even by accident, he is executed, Japan 
. ra k tladaoa ee rloe ie clear / °° r 2 M 

all - peep yoo . ee ° a — h style is clear | po¢ desiring murder; but Yeddo is crowded with bravoes who, 
pie, mind has few prejudices, and he has a pictorial | ¢,, anything Sir R. Alcock could detect, take human life at will. 

power, not perhaps great in degree, but easily and incessantly| ,, . — F 
applied. His book will be read with almost excited interes These are the classes which furnish suitable types of that extinet 
pplied. _ be read with almost excitec interest species of the race in Europe, still remembered as ‘ Swashbucklers,— 
by all men who have time, and they will concur with us in swaggering, blustering bullies; many cowardly enough to strike an 
annoyance at the diffusive garrulity by which its permanent | enemy — back, mad cut down = rag ene = poser man ;—but 
value has becu so greatly r od. Sir R a sock has | #80 supplying numbers ever ready to fling their own lives away in ac- 
ht tl * 8 . y educed Sir Rutherford Aleock has complishing a revenge, or carrying out the behests of their chief. They 
caught the oriental official disease. Everything is related at} are all entitled to the privilege of two swords, rank and file, and are 
length, nobody is supposed to know anything, and there is | saluted by the unprivileged (professional, mercantile, and agricultural) 
as total a want of perspective as in a Chinese picture. Mu * reg bo yc homage ting - gut, Te = 
. : ’ . oe Mr. Kinglake’s graphic description of the Janissary, and due to the 
The book aimost begins with two pages about his furniture, same cause,—the heavy projecting blades at his waist, and the swaddling- 
© The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of Three Years’ Residence in Japan, By | Clothes round his body,—the Japanese Samourai or Yaconin moves on in 
Ratherford Aleocs, K.C.B. Two Vols. London: Longman, Green, and Co. avery ungainly fashion, the hilts of his two swords at least a foot in 


two distinct impressions. 





THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON.* 
Tue Capital of the Tycoon has but one fault—intolerable 
verbosity. Sir Rutherford Alcock, British Minister in Japan 
for five years, probably knows both the country and its capital 
better than any living European, and he has poured out his 
stores of knowledge with unreserved profusion. All things 
small and great, native feudalism and European discomforts, 
the tricks of the Tycoon’s Government and the drift of English 
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advance of his person, very handy, to all appearance, for 
grasp. Such a fellow is a man to whom all peace-loving subjects and 
prudent people habitually give as wide a berth as they can! Often 
drunk, and always insolent, he is to be met with in the quarters of the 
town where the tea-houses most abound; or returning about dusk, from 
with a red and bloated face, and not over steady on 
r of all the unarmed population and street-dogs. 
mer, when he is content with trying the edge ofa 
new sword indrupeds; and many a poor crippled animal is to 
be seen limpir slashed over the back, or with more hideous 
evidences of brutality. But at other times it is some coolie or inoffen- 
ho, coming unadvisedly between the *‘ wind and his 
reilessly cut down at a blow.” 





his day’s debauch 
his legs, the te 
Happy for the { 











sive shopkeeper, who 


nobility,’ is just as m 





The people cannot seize these men, and the police are afraid of 
the lords whose insignia the bravoes wear, and of the camara- 
derie which induces them to avenge each other at any cost. Life 
under such circumstances is not pleasant for the nine parts of 
society who are not yakonins, the populace, even in Yeddo, for 
example, always dreading to go abroad after dark. Then every 
law is enforced by death, and the people are drilled by terror into 
an abject obedienc2, of which Sir Rutherford Alcock gives one 
amusing, and many very shameful examples. 

As for purity, the Japanese have adopted the oriental 
idea that the value of chastity is not moral but social, as 
preserving the family bond, and have carried out that theory 
to its logical conclusion. The wife who commits adultery 
is put to death, but with this single exception licence is 
unrestricted. Girls are sold by respectable parents for a few 
years of prostitution, then marry, pass under a strict law of 
chastity, and are received as modest aud excellent members of 
society. Men seem under no restriction whatever. Prostitution 
is legalized, the pictures of leading prostitutes are exhibited in 
the great temple, ‘to honour them,” and the whole land teems 
with a half-grotesque obscenity. Sir R. Aleock seems to doubt 
whether, after all, the women are not modest, and no doubt the 
habit of bathing naked in public does not prove the contrary. The 
notion that modesty is matter of clothes belongs only to cold 


climates, and to very recent times, the lower classes of Italians, 
for instance, till lately sleeping naked, and the Burmese, whose 
women are, on the whole, perhaps, the purest in Asia, being as | 
careless in the matter of bathing as Japanese dames. But the 
rule about unmarried girls is fatal to the very existence either of 
modesty as a habit, or chastity as anything but a social con- 
venience, and must gradually brutalize society by destroying the 
possibility at once of real love, of healthy passion, and of instine- 
tive respect for womanhood. Society can exist, and repeatedly 
has done so, without chastity ; but it cannot improve without it, | 
or develop any of the higher and more complex advantages 
which should belong to high civilization. The extraordinary 
filth of Japan, too, which so permeates society that children’s toys 
and schoolbooks aust be carefully scrutinized before they are 
sent to England, must tend to keep up the passions at a level | 
very fatal to the physical or mental development, even of 
orientals. Then as to truth, the Japanese lie habitually, without | 
any sense of shame, officials, for example, when taxed with false- | 
hood, remarking that their business is to obey orders, not to tell 
truth. To this day it would seem almost certain that the legal 
sovereign has never even heard of the European treaties, which | 
he is officially held to have ratified, and no statement whatever 
from a Japanese official can be trusted, unless confirmed by cir- 
cumstantial or other evidence. A civilization which produces | 
no personal manliness, no respect for truth, no reverence for | 
human life, and no sense of the value of sexual purity, must be 
held to have failed in most of the objects for which human society 
exists. 
2. The Government of Japan, apparently one of unparalleled | 
complexity, is really simple, being an oligarchy complicated only by 
the efforts of the central Government toreduce it to something like | 
civilized order, There was and is but one King, the Mikado, 
originally a powerful sovereign, but now kept—much like the long- 
haired Merovingians—a state prisoner in his own palace, yet 
invested with some legal power and excessive traditionary 
respect. He has, like those Merovingians, a mayor of the| 
Palace, the Ziogoon, or Tycoon, who has a right apparently | 
to all authority, but who practically passes his life in main- | 
taining a system devised to keep the great nobles in order. | 
These latter are the real rulers of the country, governing their 
estates with absolute power and by sheer brute force, their | 
revenues from the soil enabling them to keep up small armies vd 


soldiers, through whom they oppress or govern the provinces 
around them. Sir R. Alcock publishes in an appendix a kind of 
Japanese peerage, giving the revenues, fortresses, and official 


position of ali ihe greater peers. There are twenty-three of 





an enemy's | 


these Daimioss, whose revenues range from £115,000 a year to 
£769,728, and of whom seventeen are more or less independent, 
and some dozens of smaller magnates, ranging from the lower 
sum down to seven and eigit thousand a year. The greater 
magnates maintain a council around the Tycoon, and it 
is by the fluctuations of opinion in this council that the 
“haute politique’ of Japan is really carried on. There 
is no party, Sir R. Alcock inclines to think, in favour of the 
admission of foreigners, but one is afraid of their hostility, and 
the other is not. The former granted the treaty, as they thought, 
under menaces, but they, from the day the council discovered 
that Europe would not go to war without cause, the latter, or 
Conservative party, has been rapidly gaining ground. It is this 
party which succeeded in isolating the British settlement at 
Yokohama, which encouraged the various attempts at assassi- 
nating foreigners, and which has now broken up Yeddo, and 
apparently transferred the nominal government to the powerless 
hands of the Mikado and all real power to their own. Its secret 
object, thinks the British Minister, is so to disgust Europeans that 
Japan may return to its old isolation with new guarantees for 
retaining it iu perpetuity. This party will never be favourable 
to foreign commerce, which they have intelligence enough to 
perceive would ultimately emancipate their people, unless, indeed, 
they find it excessively profitable to themselves. Hitherto, they 
have not found it so, the Tycoon absorbing all the duties, of which 
part belonged to the nobles, and intriguing to prevent open ports 
in territories under the immediate government of the peers It 
is with this class our Government will ultimately have to deal, 
and the whole narrative leaves the impression that Japan is only 
to be opened in one of three ways—the reassertion by force of the 
Mikado’s original power, using him as we used the Mogul; the 
conquest of the country ; or alliance with two or three of the 
greater princes. The latter course would be the easiest, while 
the first will probably be the one ultimately adopted, if not by us 
directly, at least by our Anglo-Chinese allies. 

We have noticed one “reflection” made by Sir Rutherford 
Aleock as deserving more than a passing word. We allude to 
chapter xi., which though devoted to Japanese affairs is really 
an able essay on the feeling of Asiatics towards Europeans. It 
would be difficult to find in English a clearer or more satisfactory 
account of the truc relation of Asiatic and European. 

“The rapid growth and progress of modern nations in Europe has 
left Asia so far behind, that the elder race has become as a child in the 
grasp of the younger, and incapable of any effective resistance in actual 
conflict. There is a dull consciousness of the fact in the Asiatic mind, 
and of the giant power wielded by the younger and still despised branches 
of the great human family. And only thus is the collateral fact to be 


| accounted for, that no people or nation of Asiatic blood ever yield to the 


superior strength of the European, without a dogged and determined 
resistance, and a struggle often continued long after all hope of final sue- 
cess must have died out of their hearts. Like the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine empire, and later, the polished but effeminate Italians of the middle 
ages, the Chinese and Japanese are brought in contact with races surging 
in upon them from unknown lands beyond the outer limits of their 
civilization—barbarians, in a word, far superior to themselves in bone, 
and thew, and sinew, in prowess and military tactics, but still barbarians, 
and thus iaferiors in all that constitutes superiority in their estimation : 
in knowledge of their language, literature, religion, and philosophy—the 
only religion or philosophy they recognize as having a real existence or 
value. As Goths and Vandals could trample down and sweep before 
them any array the effeminate Byzantine Court could marshal in the field, 
so can we the hosts of China or Japan, though the latter makes preten- 
sions to be considered warlike. But the result is still the same. The 
triumph over their weaker frames and their ignorance of arms does not 
command any respect, or mental recognition of superiority. They bend 
their necks to superior force, but harden their hearts and console them- 
selves under defeat, by hoarding in secret a cumulative and rankling 
contempt for their conquerors.” 

There are exceptions to that rule, the Bengalee, for example, 
never having struggled at all; but it is only from an overwhelm 
ing sense of the physical power of the stranger. The very 
man who crouches and fawns to the Englishman, and borrows 
his ways and acquires his learning, still holds that the Bengalee 
and not the European is the really civilized man. “ God,” said 
an old pundit to the writer one day, “has enabled you for some 
mysterious purpose to conquer the world, and sell cotton, and 
make pen-knives; but what else can you do?” In Japan the 
past and the present are more closely linked than in any 
country in Asia, except, perhaps, Arabia, and the Japanese, 
therefore, scorns while he dreads the intrusion of the foreigner, 
who with dissonant habits and ways which seem to him savage, 
wants to teach him as well as control. That is the root of bit- 
terness, and the fact that Sir Rutherford Alcock has detected it 
under all the forms in which Asiatic politeness addresses a great 
official, speaks as well for his judgment as the rest of his book 


for his powers of observation. 
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NOSTRADAMUS.* intimate with Julius Cesar Scaliger, whom he styles a Virgil in 

Tue sage who, with the lower and non-religious world—as dis- | poetry, a Cicero in eloquence, and a Galen in medicine. He 
tinguished from that which follows Dr. Cumming—dea!s chiefly | was invited by a deputation of the inhabitants of Aix, in con- 
in prophecy, and who now-a-days makes a large income from pro- | sequence of the plague occurring there, and was of such services 
phetic almanacs, is this year, perhaps, more lively than ever, and | by the invention of a powder, that he received for several years a 
in his latest edition of Zadkiel boldly attacks the press for daring | pension from that town. In 1547 he succeeded equally well in 
to assert that astrology was “ exploded.” ‘“ Who,” he cries, “‘ex- | Lyons, and on returning to Salon, where he had settled, he em- 
ploded it?” and, receiving no answer to his question, he asserts | ployed himself, not only in compounding medicine, but also in 
that because England does not believe in the voice of the stars | studying astrology and the arts of divination and prophecy. The 
we see “among the poor, want, misery, and indifference to | predictions he wrote at first in prose, but afterwards thinking 
Religion, Demons of Crime grovelling in vice—all the horrors of | better of the matter he turned them into verse, and in 1555 pub- 
brutal ignorance, and the retrograde march of civilization ; among | lished his first three centuries, with a bombastical dedication to 
the rich, bloated wealth, sinful and soul-enslaving luxury, | bis son Caesar, then an infant. 
cruelty, oppression, and harsh principles of law advocated... . . | Nostradamus did not forget to speak of himself and his won- 
And the kingdoms of Europe, reaping no fruit from experience, | derful gift in this dedication, and, in a superstitious age, easily 
but ever ready to obey the evil influences of the martial star, | set the ball of his own fame rolling. Notwithstanding the pro- 
and pour out each other’s hearts’ blood! Turse! Tuese ane | verb that a prophet is but poorly received in his own country, 
THE DIRE EVILS REAPED FROM THE MODERN ATTEMPTS TO DECRY | the fame of the arch seer grew to a very respectable height, and 
THE SCIENCE OF astroLocy.” The capitals are his own. | although many called him an impostor, others declared that “ his 

But Zadkiel has a set-off against unbelief. He cannot only | inspiration came from God,” about which he himself appears to 
refer to the Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy, to Plato, Pythagoras, | have had the least doubt of any. 
Nigidius Figulus, and Manilius, Bacon, Melancthon, Nostradamus, Catherine de Medicis, “the Godless regent” who “trembled 
Al Hakim the Wise, and John Kepler( “here be names, we | at a star,” hearing of him, persuaded her son, Henry II., to send 
hope”), but to the vast increase of believers of to-day. Cardinal | for him to Paris, where he was received graciously, and sent back 
Wiseman told us that by the colportage system in France eight | to his own country “loaded with presents,” that is, the King gave 
to nine millions of volumes were annually distributed, but finding | him two hundred crowns and despatched him to Blois to foretell 
“that exploded fallacies ” of astrology were still preserved as scien- | the destinies of the two royal children there. Encouraged by 
tific truths in these books, ‘‘the Government wisely required a his success he increased his quatrains to twelve centuries, and 
stamp,” and of 7,500 works examiued three-fourths were rejected. | the King being shortly afterwards slain at a tournament, all 
It is possible, of course, that the Cardinal's friends wished to keep | the French world consulted the prophet’s book of quatrains to 
out some of the explosive fallacies of Protestantism as well as “ ex- | find whether he had foretold the circumstances. In the thirty- 
ploded fallacies” of astrology ; but Zadkiel chuckles over the free | fifth quatrain of the fifth century were found the following 
press in England, and to show our superiority to France gives | lines :— 
the returns of the astrological almanacs in the following list :— 





“ Le lion jeune, le vieu surmontera, 


We presume that the golden cage in which the lion was to finish 
Yearly total... “i .. 995,070 his existence referred to the gilded armour of the king. Pe rhaps, 
As each copy may be judged to be perused by six persons, this gives an | modern days we may see the difficulty of fully adapting the 
aggregate number of readers not much below six millions! What other | prophecy; but with the French of that day it was otherwise, and 
branch of literature can surpass this ?” (Zadkiel's Almanac for 1863 ) | the prophet thereon became very much in request. Emmanuel, 
What, indeed! Perhaps, after all—and this is the most melan- Duke of Savoy, and his wife, Margaret of France, honoured him 
choly part of the matter—these returns are not exaggerated by | With a visit ; Charles IX., on his progress through France, sent 
more than one-third, which, if so, leaves us four millions of | for him, and it is said—the story is told of other astrologers— 
astrological triflers, idlers, believers, or devotees, out of about ten | determined to put him to death, and asked him in bitter jesting 
millions of readers, if we may boast so many. If this be all that | if he could foretell the hour of his own death. “ Sire,” said the 
we have reached after many years cf teaching, the ardent scholar | cuuning physician, “ the fates have withheld from me the exact 
may well ask, with Milton, “ What boots it with incessant care | hour of my death ; but on consulting the stars I found out thus 
strictly to meditate the thankless muse,” and may join with | much, that I shall die some very short time before your Majesty : 
Zadkiel, from another point indeed, in lamenting the retrograde | our fates are inseparably connected. You will not long survive 
movement of civilization. me.” It need hardly be added that the superstitious king did 
Excepting, of course, Bacon and Kepler, many of the old disci- | not carry out his intention of slaying the astrologer. He was, in- 
ples of astrology were mere puppets. Nostradamus has a sound- | deed, appointed his physician iu ordinary, and Henry presented 
ing name, and has certainly published twelve “centuries” | him with a purse of two hundred crowns. His popularity having 
(hundreds) of quatrains of prophecy; but after reading most of | in the mean time been on the wane in Salon, he begged that 
these carefully, we may fairly say that out of the fifty thousand | he might be treated with more respect, and the king stated 
lines more than half are so utterly mystical that they cannot be publicly that “ all enemies of the physician should be reckoned as 
understood, and that of the remainder only about one-tenth can his own.” 
be applied. His art is much the same as that practised at the| Nostradamus lived about sixteen months after this, dying in 
present day. A direct application he seldom gives ; but it is fair July, 1566. He was variously estimated as a rogue, a charlatan, 
to say—little as it may be—that an ardent believer in his pro- | a fool, an enthusiast, and a prophet. Even so lately as 1806 a 
phetic spirit could twist, perhaps, twenty of his verses into some | M. Bouys published a defence of him, in which he claims for 
comprehensible application. It is very possible that no one else | him the merit of having foretold the death of our Charles L., that of 
would agree to that application, indeed we always, with all pro- | Duc de Montmorency, son of Louis XIII., the persecution of the 
phets, want a key to the prophecy after it has occurred, and | Christian Church in 1792, the elevation of Napoleon to the 
our modern soothsayers take care to supply us with one under | empire, the duration of his reign, the fact (?) of his being equally 
the heading of “ prophecies fulfilled.” powerful at sea and at land, and the conquest of the Corsican 
Michel Nostradamus, a man probably of Jewish descent, but | hero by the English. 
said to have been of noble family, “ now only remembered,” writes| This is the prediction about Charles I., which is at least 
a biographer, “‘ as the author of the most celebrated predictions singular :— 
published in modern times,” was in his own day a skilful phy- 


} 
“Moore's Almanac sells about ... —... ... 600,000 | En champ bellique par singulier ducl, 
Patridge’s about... si ain -- 290,000 Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera 
Zadkiel’s about ... aoe oe om -- 55,000 | Deux plaies une, pius mourir ; mort cruel!e.” 
Orion's, Old Moore’s, and others — --- 50,000 





“Gand et Bruxelles marcheron contre Anvers; 


sician. He was bornon the 14th December, 1503. His father Tenans de Londres mettront & mort leur Roi ; 
was a public notary. Michel having studied at Montpellier, was Le sel et le vin lui seront a l'envers, 


. ° * > 5 ons £ ; 
driven away by the plague there in 1522; he then travelled, and Pour eux avoir regne en désarroi. 


returning to Montpellier took there his degree. He became, But that which follows is even more so. In dedicating his 

Tats ineine oP thr Maas an : work to Henry II., he told that sovereign that the Church of 

cabine. ution o e Encyclopedia tropolitana. Occ Sciences. riff » . ‘ a 

and Co., 1860, MTR ee ult Sciences. Griflin | Rome would suffer much persecution “et durera ceste cy jusques 
‘ Miraculous Prophecies, Predictions, and Strange Visions of sundry Eminent Men. au T'an mille septcent nonante deux, que |'on cuidera estre une 
rs , 178 | . a ss - a detes 
M. Nostredame (es Propheties de) ses Visions et Songes. Lyons, 1555, A.D. revov ation de siécle. We must remember that in 1792 (Sept. 
Nostradamus, some of the Eminent Proyhecies of (uo place of publication). 1679, | 22) the French Republic decreed the destruction of the old 
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method of measuring time from the birth of Christ, and that 
in all public acts time was to be reckoned from the new era—in 
fact, the year One. 

But in spite of these Jucky guesses, the most part of the 
quatrains of Nostradamus are to us as incomprehensible as 
* Hebrew-Greek ” was to Sir John Falstaff. What, for instance, 
can we understand by this which relates to our own land ?— 

“Le Grand Empire fera par Angleterre, 
Le ’empotam des ans plus au trois cents ; 

Grands copies passee par mer et terre, 
Les Lusitans n’en feront pas contens.” 

Does this relate to the dissatisfaction which Portugal felt, and 
perhaps, feels, at the success of Kngland’s colonies? In the 
following quatrain there are those who saw a prophecy of the 

5 4 propnec) 
death of Louis XNVL.:— 
‘* Pluye, Faim, Guerre en Perse non cessée, 
La foy trop grand trahira le monarque ; 
Par finie en Gaule commencée, 
Secret auguste pour a un estre parque.” 
‘* The Rain, Famine, War in Persia not being ended, 
Too great credulity shall betray the monarch ; 
Being ended, there it shall begin in France, 
A secret omen to one that he shall die.” 

The English translator in 1794 adds, “ No sooner had a peace 
been settled between Lord Cornwallis and Tippoo Saib, than 
war was declared against France, which proves a striking 
instance of the truth of this prediction.” Louis XVI. was put 
to death in 1793. We presume that thisamongst the many may 
have had a partial fulfilment; or, on the other hand, it may yet 
come to pass, it being a striking beauty in Nostradamus and 
other prophets that his predictions are so wide that, if not 
applied to ove person or age they may fit another. ‘Thus, to- 
day, Zadkiel having, ss it happens, last year prophesied the 
death of Lord Palmerston and several others, whose great age 
would naturally scarcely require a prophet to foretell a 
proximate decease, the astrologist eats his own words, and 
declares that the application was wrongly made, and that if the | 
Prime Minister do not die this year, he will ‘come to much 
honour in October or November next.” “Truly, there is much 
virtue in an ‘if.’” This is the quatrain to which we al- | 
lude :— 

‘* Regne Gaulois tu seras changé 
En lieu estrange est translate |'Empire, | 
En autre mceurs et lois feras rangé, 
Rouan et Chartres te feront bien du pire.” 

Nostradamus was, of course, a weather prophet, and published 
during several years an almanac and many other works, most 
of them medical, of which the names only are remembered. A 
famous Latin distich, attributed to Beza, and also to Jodelle, 
contains as much good sense as it does point, and is worthy to be 
remembered in connection with this prophet. 


“ Nostra damus, cium falsa damus, nam fallere nostra est ; 
Et cium falsa damus, nil nisi nostra damus.” 


A townsman of Michel has published an abridgment of his life, 
and Adelung has placed him amongst his portraits in the “ His- 
toire de la Folie Humaine,” a work which, if fully done, would be 
of the driest and most melancholy reading, but surely, also, a 
story without an end. It is questionable whether there be any | 
believers in the prophet now alive ; but still many astrologers and | 
alchemists buy their books of Mr. Millard, in Newgate street ; | 
and as we have yet amongst us those who believe in Joanna | 
Southcote and her Shiloh, there may be those who puzzle their 
bemused brains over the centuries of Michel Nostradamus. 





MR. FRISWELL’S NOVELS.* 

Mr. Friswett seems by his novels to be a man of a vigorous 
and muscular kind of intellect, but a vigorous and muscular | 
intellect, if it be not an absolute impediment to success in | 
imaginative fiction, is certainly no very great help towards it. | 
Sham is a clever book, and there are clever fragments in the 
new tale 4 Daughter of Eve; but both of them read more or less, 
and the newer one much the most of the two, as if they were 
the result of a succession of efforts made rather against the grain 
than as if they were the product of a natural faculty working in 
its own appropriate medium. ‘There is an abruptness and in- 
sulation about the different scenes and dialogues, a jar in passing 
from the one to the other, and often from part to part in 
the same dialogue, which gives us the kind of sensation we 
might have, if, in order to support life, every stroke of the pulse | 
required a separate heave of the will. There is some receptive 
and feminine artistic medium in the warp of allimaginativefaculty, 





* A Daughter of Eve. A Novel, by Hain Friswell. Two vols. Bentley, 1863. 


which is almost more essential to it than mental vigour itself. 
Many of the most popular of novel writers ar by no means re- 
markable for force,—and such strength as they have consists in a 
delicate surface of observing faculty, something like that which the 
potographer presents to the action of the sun, and which is im- 


Mr. Fris- 
well's novels show uothing of this plastic medium of thought 


pressed without any conscious effort in like manner. 


which reuders the transition from scene to scene and speaker to 
speaker easy and natural. We feel jolted and bumped about in 
his books, as if we were in a cart without springs on a rough 
road; and this is much more the case in his new tale 
than in his old. There was a connecting purpose and 
connecting style in Sham, though both were too much 
borrowed from Mr. Thackeray, the chief el aracter being a 


darker form of Maj r Pendennis, and the cynicism in both 


; manner and matter betraying, as so many clever books do now 


betray, the paramount influence of that great ironical genius. 
When Mr. Friswel] tells us that, “if Cupid and Mrs. Psyche—the 
ladies did not assume their husbands’ name then—had survived 
their first passion, and had had a little Cupid born to inherit the 
bow and quiver, Cupidon pére would have petted him, perhaps, 
but would certainly have regarded him as a ‘bore,’ "—we feel 
that it is not Mr. Friswell who is writing, but Mr. Thackeray 
who is making a “ spirit medium” of Mr. Friswell. And in this 
clever tale of Sham, we could quote passage after passage the 
true parentage of which is quite as little doubtful. Never- 
theless, partly pe rhaps in consequence of this Thackerayish 
thread, there is a continuity and ease about the Captain 
Smooth, who is Mr. Friswell’s equivalent for Major Pen- 
dennis, which keep the story together. And several of 
the scenes display an ability less muscular and more easy 
than the clever bits in Mr. Friswell’s new novel. Mr. 
Chowle, and Miss Beresford, more especially the latter, and the 
disagreeable scenes in which they figure, are unquestionably 
clever of their kind. But the fault of Sham is that while 
the hollowness of what is hollow is sounded very distinctly 
indeed, so that the emptiness reverberates again, there is na 
corresponding ability in the foil which the better characters 
are intended to present. There is an air of strength in many 


lof the unveracities which is not given to the intended 
| veracities of the piece, and though no doubt it is true enough that 


Sham is, as the title-page tells us, “ a tale written in earnest.” 


: ‘ : 
the earnestness appears to be chiefly expended in exposing the 


hollowness of the drum from which all the high-sounding music 
proceeds, and does not enter into the delineation of the higher 
notes of human character. The honest saddler is a failure, the 
amiable son a nonentity, and the better womenkind very misty 
indeed. The attack on sham philanthropies in the person of Mrs. 
Flora Gasper is ineffective, as well as, apparently at least, ill- 
natured. It will be understood by nine persons out of ten to 
be pointed at one of two women who, whatever the defects of 
either of them, are neither of them in any degree, however 
small, the worldly fashion-hunter here described. Mr. Friswell 
will say, perhaps, that it is not pointed at any one. If 80, he 
should have taken more pains not to suggest individual names, 
nor individual philanthropies by his description. We should not 
blame the caricature of manners—but the ascription of false and 
selfish motives to a character so externally calculated to suggest 
living philanthropists is certainly very unjustifiable. 

In A Daughter of Eve the influence of Mr. Thackeray is far less 
visible, and there are a few sketches and dialogues of unquestion- 
able vigour ; but the story halts sadly, and very few of the charac- 
ters have any keeping or unity atall. Itis full, too, of abruptness 
and patchwork; partly, perhaps, because there is more attempt 
at a definite plot, while Sham only professes to be a sketch of a 
false man’s life. The best outside sketch is that of Saul Ven- 
neur, though we never get on so far as to know even him any 
better than we do at first. His awkward gait, his eye-glass, 
without a rim, which he drops “ like a flat and congealed tear” 
from one eye, and then sticks into the other ; his goloshes, and 
his ill-natured sly manner, are good catch-words by which 
to apprehend the character at first, but should not be 
all by which we know him at last. The sketch of “The 
Grapes,” the barmaid there, and the little comedian who marries 
her, is even better; but, like many of the cleverer bits, has no 
connection whatever with the story. The principal characters 
seem to us complete failures. Colonel Escombe is throughout 
perfectly unintelligible—and the new zest for life which he seems 
to derive at the close of the story from killing his adversary in 


| a secret duel and abandoning him before he had any proof that 
Sham. A Novel, written in earnest by Hain Friswell, Third edition. Groombridge, | he was really dead, is the most unintelligible touch of all. We feel 
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no interest at all either in Colonel Escombe or any other of the 
better characters, except the little comedian and Mary Grace ; but 
there is considerable ability in the description of the Orsini execu- 
tion, which is introduced rather by force into the tale, and which 
evinces a sincere admiration for the fanatical patriotism of Orsini 
himself. The French Colonel De la Biche’s character is in- 
tended to be a careful study, but its cold and elaborate selfish- 
ness gives way in an abrupt and melodramatic manner at the 
end of the tale. In short, A Daughter of Eve is by ne means 
a good story, though it has frequent marks of uaquestionable 
cleverness and vigour. The vigour is not artistic vigour,—even 
if it does not stand positively in the way of art; as the knotted 
muscle of a strong arm may obstruct the pliancy and delicacy of 
the superficial nerves. 


ry. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————— 

A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By John Kitto, D.D. Third 
Edition. Vol. I, A to E. (A. and C. Black).—This edition of Dr. 
Kitto’s well-known cyclopwdia has been so materially enlarged and 
improved, that it may be regarded as an entirely new work. It is 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Alexander; and the list of contributors contains, 
among other well-known names, those of several German critics of 
acknowledged eminence. In outward appearance it is decidedly 











superior, and in the value of its contents scarcely, if at all, inferior, to | 


Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. It is to be completed in three volumes, 
and cannot fail to be, when finished, a most valuable work. 

The Industry, Science, and Art of the Age. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
(Lockwood and Co.)—Under this title the indefatigable Mr. Timbs has 
produced a succinct account, divested of dry official detail, of the rise, 
progress, and completion of the great International Exhibition of 1862 
The book is another example of its author's well-known skill in com- 
pressing a large amount of information into a marvellously small space. 
We are not quite sure that Mr. Timbs’s hope that his work will prove 
“attractive and entertaining as a volume of recreative reading” is 
likely to be entirely realized ; but we have no doubt that he has suc- | 
ceeded in producing a book which, as a cheap and compact memorial | 
of the great Exhibition, can scarcely fail to be acceptable to a large | 
section of the public. 

The Mystery of Money Explained. (Walton and Maberly.)—The 
title of this book may, perhaps, induce some people to imagine that its 
object is to afford an explanation of those mysterious terms and pro- 
cesses which render the reports of the money market so fearfully and 
wonderfully incomprehensible to the general reader. Such, however, 
is not the case. The volume consists of a historical survey, concise, 
but complete, from a strictly Conservative point of view, of the 
monetary system of England from the Norman Conquest to the present 
time. The author is of opinion that all the money enactments that have 
been passed since 1797 are so many steps in the wrong direction; and 
he is especially severe upon Sir Robert Peel’s Cenurrey Acts. As far 
as we can make out, the faulty principle which he holds to be | 
at the bottom of all this mass of error is a confusion between 
mercantile money, which is that employed in mercantile transactions | 
between different nations, and tribute money, which is that legally used 
within any given nation. He is alsoof opinion that the old schoolof Bank | 
Directors were very badly used by the Government. For the existing | 
state of things he proposes two remedies, either of which would, he 
thinks, be efficient. One is the restoration of the system of cash 
payment, which was suspended in 1797 ; and the other consists in allow- 
ing the Bank of England to regulate the issue of bank-notes in sub- 
ordination to the mercantile price of gold, as suggested by the Directors 
in 1819, instead of calling on them to govern that price by their issue, 
as was done by Sir R. Peel. The book, which is the work of a gentle- | 
man who has been engaged in trade and banking ever since the year 
1801, is not only valuable as containing the opinions of a competent 
and decided thinker, but also possesses a fair share of interest for the 
general reader. 

Geological Observations in South Australia. By Rev. Julian Edmund 
Woods, F.G.S, &c. (Longman and Co.)—The author of this work is a 
brother of Mr. N. A. S. Woods, the well-known newspaper historian. 
Possessing a considerable taste for and knowledge of geology, he has, while | 
performing the duties of a clergyman in a district situated in the south- 
east corner of the colony of South Australia, been in the habit of | 
making geological observations of the district in which he resides. The 
results of these observations are contained in the volume now before us. 
We cannot, of course, enter into any detailed statement or criticism of | 
his views; but we may mention one or two of the most important 
general conclusions at which he arrives. He is of opinion that, at a 
time not more remote than one of the recent tertiary periods, the con- 
tinent of Australia was cut completely in two, along a straight line from | 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, on the north, to Spencer’s Gulf, on the south. | 
That part of Australia which now lies along that line is plainly of very 
much more recent formation than the rest of the continent. This area 
was, during the Pliocene period, one of subsidence ; and the subsidence 
‘vas accompanied by a coral formation similar to that now existing in 


| 





| printed in our extract. 


' the subsiding area of the Pacifie—the region of atolls and other coral 
reefs. When the subsidence ceased, a peried of volcanic disturbances 
commenced, after which a deposit of small fragments of stone was 
thrown down from an ocean current. When this deposit was hardened 
into stone, upheaval commenced, and has continued till the present day 
—and is, in fact, still going on. Whatever may be the verdict pro- 
nounced by geologists on Mr. Wood's very ingenious speculations, there 
ean be no doubt as to the value of the observations on which they are 


| founded, or as to the scientific moderation with which they are advanced. 
Mr. Wood's book is very interesting, and will amply repay a close exami- 





nation. 
The Second War of Indepe ndence in America. By E. M. Hudson. 
(Longman and Co.) North and South. By the “White Republican” of 
| Fraser's Magazine. (Chapman and Hall.)—These two volumes, both of 
| which are the work of Americans, are designed to advocate the cause 
of the South. The author of that to which we have given precedence 
lisa gentleman who Jately held the office of Acting Assistant-Secretary 
of Legation to the American Mission to the Court of Prussia; and he 
appears to have written his book, in the first instance, in the German 
language, the volume before us being a simple translation executed by 
himself. By way, we presume, of recommending his work to the 
English public, he has adorned it with an introduction by a gentleman 
named Bolling A. Pope, who dwells much on the fact that the English 
people in general, and the Conservatives in particular, are specially 
marked out by nature as allies of the South. Mr. Hudson's book is not 
a good specimen of the class to which it belongs. His arguments are 


not new, nor are they for the most part put so effectively as has 
already been done by other writers on the same side. The chapter in 
defence of slavery which has been added to this edition is, as might 
perhaps be expected, the weakest of all. North and South consists of a 
collection of detached and rather desultory papers, some, at least, of 
which have, we believe, already appeared in Fraser's Magazine. Their 
author appears to be, despite his strong Southern sympathies, a native 
of New England, who was brought up at the feet of Webster, and edited 
for fifteen years a daily paper in New York. The remarks which we 
have made upon Mr. Hudson's book will apply equally to that of the 
“White Republican.” Neither one nor the other possesses either sufficient 
originality or sufficient vigour to be of any material service to the cause 
which both are alike designed to promote. 








Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles. By John Hampden Gurney, 
M.A., &e. (Rivingtons.)—A posthumous volume of sermons by the 
late Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. It is accompanied by a preface, 
in which the Dean of Canterbury pays an enthusiastic tribute to Mr. 
Gurney’s excellence as a preacher. 





line of the second 
siterature,” should 
run, * Ere evening “twill have perished,” instead of “ Zn evening,” as 


The author of Parrula begs us to state that the last 
verse, extracted by us last week in the “ Current I 


ss il 


We have received from the London Stereoscopic and Photographie 
Company (54 Cheapside, and 110 Regent street) a very good carte de 
visite of the Bishop of Natal. 

We have also received an indifferently illustrated edition of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s After Dark (Smith, Elder, and Co.); the twelfth 
volume of the reprint of De Quincey’s Works (A. and C. Black); 2 
neat little Almanack for 1863, issued by the Royal Insurance Company ; 
the twenty-fifth number of Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany (Bombay), 
and the thirteenth of Duffy's Hibernian Sixpenny Magazine (Dublin), 
in neither of which is there anything to which it would be kind to 
direct special attention ; the first part of The Family Prayer Book (Cassell 
and Co.), a collection of morning and evening prayers for every day in 
the year; a pamphlet in praise of New Granada (Baily and Co.), com- 
piled by Mr. J. D. Powles, Chairman of the Committee of Spanish 
American Bondholders, for the encouragement of those happy holders 
of New Granada Bonds who have been compelled by the Government 
of that republic to accept payment in land for a large portion of their 
claims; another, compiled by Mr. W. Sandford, of Bath, on the Cotton 
Supply from the Ottoman Empire (Taylor); and one entitled Air and 
Water (Davies), which is an animated disquisition by Mr. H. B. Condy 
on the merits of the very useful disinfecting fluid of which he is the 





inventor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign, by Miss Freer (Hurst and Blackett).—Our 
Native Cavalry, by Lieut. C. M. Macgregor (India).—The Life of General Sir Howard > 


| Douglas (Murray).—The American Question and How to Settle it (Sampson Low and 


Co).—Twenty-nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa, by the Rev. H. M 
Waddall (Nelson and Sons).—Poems, by F. G. Tackerman (Smith, Elder, and Co,). 
The Earl's Choice and other Poems, by Sir Wm. A. Beckitt (Smith, Elder, and Co.).— 
The Best Form of Government, by Sir G. C. Lewis (Parker, Son, and Bourn). 
Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, by T. H. Huxley (Williams and Norgate), = 
Ballads from Scottish History, by Norval Clyne (Edmonston and Douglas),—Our 
Feathered Families, by H.G. Adams James Hogg and Sons).—The History of the 
Supernatural, by Wm. Howitt (Longmans).—Letters by Historicus on International 
Law (Macmillan. Tropical Fibres, by E.G. Squier (James Medden)—The Slave 
Power, by J. E. Cairns, M.A. (Macmillan).—Stammering and Stuttering ; their Nature 
and Treatment, by James Hunt, Pa.D., F.S.A, P.i.S.L. (Longmans),—Sylvias 
Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell (Smith, Elder, aud Co.).—The Year Book of Facts, by John 
Timbs, F.S.A. (Lockwood and Co.).—True as Steel, by Wa!ter Thornbury (Hurst and 
Blackett) 
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7s GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications fur sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above Stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 
4} per cent. pet annum. | 

Interest ccmmences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 

to the uudersigned. 





| 


J. B. Owes, 
Bishopsgate Terminus, February, 15¢ 


Secretary. 





he LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Funds, £1.350.000. 
London Board. 

SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 
FREDERICK Harrison, Esq., and WM. ScHoLErIELD, Esq., 
M.P., Deputy Chairmen. 

John Addis, Esq William Macnaughtan, Esq. 

C. S. Butler, Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Mangles, Esq 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., | James Moriey, Esq. 
M.P. Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart.! Bart. 
Henry V. Fas William Nicol, E-sq., MP. 
Edward Hug . Swinton Boult, Esq., 
John Laurie, Esq. Sec. to the Company. 
In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain 
paid to Government by this Company was £32 882, and | 
in 1861 it was £61,833, being an increase in five years 
of £29,951 
In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £313,725; in 1361 
they were £360,130, being an increase in one year of 
£46.405. The losses paid amount to £2.500 600, and | 
all claims are settled with liberality and promptitude. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE | 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Capital.—Fire, £1,000,000. Capital.—Life, £100,000. | 
73 and 74 King William street, E.c. 
Cuareman.—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 


} 

. ire.—Mr. Alderman Dakin. 
Depury ¢ marntax { Life —3. iL M we ogy on 
} 











The two Companies are established under diferent 
Deeds, and with separate Capital. 

Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates. 

Foreign Insurances freely uudertaken. 

Loans Granted. 

Foreign residence and travelling allowed uader liberal 
conditions. 

Commission allowed to Agents and others. 

W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


Gout AUSTRALIAN BANKING | 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issu 








l upon Ade- 


laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for coi ion. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 





toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Ager 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Ol Broad street, E.C. 





| 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, | 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., London. | 
ESTABLISHED 1834. | 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On | 
the Ist January, 1863, the Capital was £139,174 as. 5d., | 
invested in Government and Real Securities, created | 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and | 
all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force | 
were £1,695,375, and the Income upwards of £71,600 per 

annum. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








|“ peeemeaeed AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datty.—Spain, Portugal, | 
South {taly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, | 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, Iudia, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tvipoli, Egypt, Aden’ 
WEEKLY. 





West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canaia, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. | 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- | 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places | 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; | 
Chaplin’s, Regent circus, W_; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. | 


| 
BANE ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- | 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by | 
DRILLING.—Believe it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE | 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAFES, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted | 
drill-proof against all burglars’ tools. Purchasers can | 
= them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Batley 
| 





} 
| 
| 








Second edition, 6d. 


Grorncre Price, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, | 
Wolverhampton. 


| forees and military departments at Aldershot 
| One year, from the Ist April, 1863. 


| the SUPPLY of HOUSE COALS (Wallsend), 





ARMY CONTRACTS 
COMMISSARIAT OFFICE, Aldershot, Fe). 19, 1363 
TENDERS will be received at this 

Office, until noon on the 7th March next, from 
parties who may be willing to enter into CONTRACTS 
for the SUPPLY of FUEL and LIGHT ; consisting of 
coals, coke, wood, composite and dip candles, in such 
quantities as may be required for the use of Her Majesty's 
camp, tor 






Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be 
obtained on application at this office ; and no tender will 
be noticed unless made o be rm, and 
delivered at this office by the L. 

HENRY B. MORSE, Deputy Commissary-General. 





ARMY CONTRACTS. 
COMMISSARIAT OFFICE, Aldershot, Feb. 19, 1363. 
ENDERS will be received at this 
Office, until noon on the 7th March next, from 
parties who may be willing to enter into CONTRACT for 
in such 
quantities as may be required, fur one year, from the 
Ist April, 1563, for the use of the Royal Military College, 


| Sandhurst. 


’ 


Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be ob- | 


tained on application at this office; and no tender will be 
noticed unless made on such preseribed form, and deli- 
vered at this office by the hour appointed. 
HENRY B. MORSE, Deputy-Commissary-General. 
ARMY CONTRACTS. 
COMMISSARIAT OFFICP, Aldershot, Feb. 19, 1363. 








eucEns will be received at this Office, | 


until noon on the 7th March next, from parties who 
may be willing to enter into CONTRACTS for the 
SUPPPLY of COALS jsuch as that known as Newport 
Smalis), in such quantities as may be required, for one 
year, from the Ist April, 1863, for the use of the water- 
works at Bourley, near Aldershot. 
Forms of tender and conditions of contract may be ob 
tained on application at this office ; and no tender wil! be 
noticed unless made on such prescribed form, and de- 


| livered at this office, by the hour appointed 


HENRY B. MORSE, Deputy-Commissary-General. 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
4 bs MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
: BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per ee 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 





| whole term—payable half-yearly, bythe Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their correspondents in London— | 


will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to be addressed to Groroe J. Jerrenson, Esq., Trea- 
surer, Dock oftice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Seeretary. 


Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362 
MPERIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL, 36s. ; 
Port, 36s.; Champagne, 3f3—IMpentaL Wixe Com 


PANY, 314 Oxford street, W.; 
Cruteched Friars, F.C. 


City Offices, 15 John street, 





T HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL | 


SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 


LOANS of MONEY, on the | 
nt per } 


‘Universal Exhibition, Paris, 
1£55. 


| 
FIRSTCLASS MEDAL 
| AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE, 
FOR 
ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 

| AWARDED TO 

T. COOKE and SONS’ 

|“ EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their 

Excellent Object-Glasses and Equatorial 
Mountings.” 











PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED To 
T. COOKE and SONS, 


For CONSTRUCTION and FINISH of 
TURRET CLOCKS, 
Gravity, and other Escapements. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 

YORK. 
OPTICIANS 

To His Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 

and the Royal Naval Obse rvatory, Gottenburg, 

Manufacturers of 

ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and 

| HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Have the honour to announce that they have 
opened an Establishment at 

| 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, Strand, 

London, W.C., 

| For the greater convenience of their numerous 


Patrons in the Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
hood. 


GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL | 


SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 


| They solicit attention to their Stock of 


Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and | 


GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





|Y IVE POULTRY.—Every variety of 


Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveceur, La Fleche, 
Bramah, aud other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
Ornamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Andrew street, Broad 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 





URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; po other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root iu its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TomLtx, Rry- 
DELL, and Uo., 33 Easteheap. 





\ ADAME CAPLIN’S ANATOMICAL 
~ aud PHYSIOLOGICAL GALLERY (for Ladies 
only). OPEN DAILY, from Twelve to Five. Third 
Lecture by MADAME CAPLIN, will be on “ Mother- 
hood,” on Wednesday next, February 25th, at Three 
o'clock. 

N.B. Medical Gentlemen admitted as usual on Satur- 
days. 
58 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 


STARCH,| 





ASTRONOMICAL, 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 

NAUTICAL, 
SURVEYING, and 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 

Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Opera 

and Tourists’ Glasses, 

| SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 


Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 
other Clocks, 
Amateurs’ Lathes, Turning Apparatus, 
and Tools. 








| Estimates given for Work in any of the 
] 


{above Branches, and for the Erection of 
| Observatories. 





| Messrs. Cooke and Sons have in contempla- 
| tion the production of an “ EDUCATIONAL 
| TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great 

optical power, which, by increased simplicity of 
| construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
| price usually charged for Telescopes of an in- 
| ferior quality. 


| 





| 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
| LONDON, W.C. ; 


AND 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 
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HE E best TROUSERS for gentlemen wlG ST EO-EI 


wear are those made by ELSTOB, of 60 N wB d PATENT, March 1 1862, 


















street. Shey cee > ee as to net 2 their GABRIEL'S Self-adhesive tructi 
being carvlessly pu agether, nor so dear a iin only | RAL TKETH : ail FLEXIBLE GUMS, wi 
the wealthy ane . “Inmedia via tut mu springs, or wires, and without ope 
ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS | @ lifetime, aud warranted for mas ; 

PER PAIR. Purest materials only, at half the usu 
= . GABRIEL, the old-established Denti 3, 27 

“GOSSIP ON DRESS; } ndish amet + oH dn Lud ! 
+ . ce Juke Street iver] 
R, HALF-AN-HOURS AMU SE- One visit only requisite from country patients. 
MENT’ FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CONST! a ae Ries ihe 6 : La mr . 
TCENTs. GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatis i the Teeth” gratis 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 


OprIntons OF THE PRES3. 
t r THE PRE to 15 guineas per set 





“Tris not filled, as common-; 
might have tried to fill it, w 
lectual remarks alone as can be 1 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Meé ar A 
Moses. Occasionally. it is trne, the great and undoubt 17th July, 1860 ARTI I IAL TEE TH, to last a : 
superiority of that distinguished Firm breaks through | “me, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, wit! 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if thei itv was | I tin or extractions, no Wires nor fasteuings r quired. an d 
& matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly | detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- | tres atise, which 1 tly explains Lis inventi om PB st free for 
viction must now and then dawn through his writing. 7 stamps. Consultations free, ‘Terms strictly moderate. 
—London Review, Jan. 17, 1863. | 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's 
hill, Birmingham. 





tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 


















“The reader will think it a very entertaining and 
instructive work, and would iit imagine that it par- > 
took of the character of an advertisement.”"—Court Cir- D's NEFORD'S I U BE 


cular, Jan. 10, 1303. M AGNI SIA has been du 






















‘This brochure is really what it says, ‘ IT =? mphatically sanctions 11 y the M. li 
Amusement'—the author might lave add ho ‘a d universally accepted by the Public as the | 
instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn Hes 
atfd that, too, to edification."—Penny Newsman, Jan. 11, ludivestion, and as a mi ild Aperient for « 
1363. tic - we espe inlly a 1. adies and 

’ il . ene ‘ repre ' i 
To be had, gratis, of E. MOSES and SON, prepare by DINNE FORDena CO, 





teady-made and Bespoke Tailors 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot 
and General Outtitt 


t Makers, Wool- | London ; and sold by all respec 


Shoe Makers, | the world. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE— 


table Cl 





! | m Houses 





’ at ay ishme i ‘4 The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
jt5t, 155, 158, 157 Minories; $3, S4,'85, 8, 87, 88, an AGUA AMARELLA—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and | 
89 Aldgate. Co, Perta mers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 


Oxford street Bran 





public this truly marvellous tluid, which gradually restores 











5 , 5607 Or ¥ uv d et; ‘ 
508, 507, 503 New Oxtord street oem, the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
t a r The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, | 
137, 1 t uuhane eoart | re peed; 2 ustou road, on the coutrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
Country Establishmet hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
Sheffield aud Bradford, Yorkstire. it in pertect ur. 
| One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 
cudaniinens en Nume rous testimonials fror rtistes of the hil 
2I\T re | , 1 i ae rom arti ol 1@ high 
MAP E iN BROTHE RS order, and from individuals of uudoubted respeciabd 























222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 638 | ™*Y be inspec ‘ted on application 
y purchasers direct from their Manufactc Jueen's | y Ny 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's | 4 SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
Plate and Cutlery Works, She d. | L " OUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
ESTABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
N a free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
KNIVES | the mostdelicate female or the youngest child; while the 
None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade | Public Speaker and Professional Singer wiil tind them 
| 
Company of Sheffield, June 36, 1835), is stamped on the deutal to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
blades; they are of the first qua'ity, with secure ivory the production of melodious enunciation. 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- | _ Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 
bok , a | ~ 7 
and thickness of the ivory handles. | &e., 79 St. Paul's Churehyard, London, Retail by all 
Ordinary Mediam Best | Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in the world. 
Quality. Quality. Quality ——— — . ——— a 
| 
| 
| 
' 





KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
APPIN BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE Asthma, and Winter ( ough, they are unfailing. g. Being 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ | invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality | 4s, éd., and 10s. Gd. each, by Tuomas Kgarine, chemist, 
fadéadsésa d KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 63 6 O412 0} 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 


(PHESE PILLS are a purely vegetable | 


preparation, and may be taken at any time by either 








Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 | sex without fearof any danger. Theyact upon the bowels 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 60 11 0/0 15 6} mildly yet effectually, and by their fine wnic, aromatic, | 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 06016 6 | and aperient properties, they remove all oppressive accu- | 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 60 11 0/0 15 O | mulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and bowels, | 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 0) 4 69 6 6 | strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. Unlike 


; —_—_ —— | many remedies, they do not induce liability to take cold, or 

Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 | establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, 

MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY | 4" are thus strongly recommended as 

WORKS, SHEFFIELD. THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
. > ~ Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale 

INING-ROOM and LIBRARY CHAN- Depot poke sitet, Londo ' —_ 
DELIERS for Candles and Gas, Candelabra, rea ; 

Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. 

Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





> EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testi- 
monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
9 ~ - " - ™ cnaiien are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &c.; Dr. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. | scott, MD. I-RC.P.. F.LS.. éc.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas | M.D., L R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
and Candles. patie origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. peutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
ee ata a ‘ have the utmost coutidence. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. Sold i sexi 1 2. pl . 

All articles marked in plain figures. Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d., pints, 2s, 6d,, quarts 


| 
| 
is. Gd. and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, | 

. sare “attr: b - ~ 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for | by THomas KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. | 
Preseuts. | 
} 
| 
| 




















Paul's —— 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. 


( ZONIZED CoD LIVE R OIL is the | 
nearest approach to a specific fur Consumption 

x e : vet discovered. The London Medical Review of August, | 
Established 1807. | 1361, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 

—_—_—__-— - _ — | and intrinsic ; nor must it be classed among the vaunted | 


E LAZENBY and SON, F oreign and ephemeral specifics which are daily thrust upon us | 


| by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 
@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct | 42 > Y 


4s. 6d.. and 9s. bottles; or of GeornGt Borwick, sule | 
attention to | their choice selections of Bre akfast and | Manufacturer, 21 Little Moorfields = : : 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, | : y ie 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, | —————————— 


~~ kled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and OLLOWAY’S on NT MENT. .& - PILL s. 
forkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona | —Outward Ailments.—No case of disease of the 


| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

2 ag wa T . Preserve a > . } 

— ‘A... > — —_ =, I a skin, be its nature what it may, has failed to be benefited | 

Spanish + staan Fema ne 5 i Glo oy . - nines 2 — when these potent remedies have been properly applied. | 

om ee ee > amg ¢ jor i “ag — <q In scrofulous and scorbutic affections they are especially 
Nae Raisins, Figs, ween Rites ordan monds, | serviceable. Scurvy and eruptions which “had resisted all 

Ss, and a variety of | other modes of treatment, and gradually became worse | 

French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles from year to year, have been completely cured by Hollo- | 

| 








om a prepared under personal superintendence, way's Cooling Ointment and Purifying Pills, which root 

ao = — Tart- iy Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, | out the disease from the blood itself, and leave the con- 

pon — a and all ——— requisites | stitution free from every morbid taint. In the nursery, 

wetted Ry 4. Pons escriptions, Families regularly | Holloway’: Ointment should be ever at hand ; it will give 

ease in sprains, contusions, burns, scalds, and infantile 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. eruptions, and may always be safely applied by any ordi- 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, | nary attendant. 
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cova, Peers yt ‘TEETH — By Mr. ESKELL'S Inven-} 


FLUID | 


JVAU - DE- VIE. — This ray P ALE 


vy BRAN! Y, Iss. per gallon, is pe 
ory sane é 





a ver) 1} w tor 
Coguae, ln ench | es, 383. per & 
the country, J9s., railway carriage | 
and to be ovtrined only of HENRY Bi 
Furnival’s mga Holborn, E.4 


Prices Current 


street, Waterloo pl , S.W., Londo 
free on *p plication. 
FE NDERS STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, 
ond CHIMNEY- PII —! sof the above 
are requested, before tinally deciding visit WILLIAM 
S. BURION'S 8 HOW ROOMS, They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, R ANGI 5, CHIM- 
NEY-PLEC ES FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, n¢ welts , beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
rkmanship. I tov 1 ornaments 








and two s ws, £ zed fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 33. to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, fr £ to £15; 
—— j _ os Jf m - 83. to £100; fire irons, from, 
et rhe BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hea ‘can 


Py LANs S. BURTON’S G ENERAL 
} FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his il 1 Stock of 
Sterling Silve er and Bri- 









rand E sles tro-Plate, Nickel 

nnia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Di Ss, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, K n Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutle B Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and 
Br ass Bedst dding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
s of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
ms, at 5° Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Ne wman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man mews, Loudon 









res. SAUCE. —LI A AND PERRINS’ - 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
= s delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


holsseur 


| The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINs’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS'’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors» 
Worcester; Messrs Crosse and Bia ELL, Messrs 
| Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &e.,aud by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


YNAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
ae rv MULLIGATAWNY np ne 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and whol 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, Loudon. 








sae of 








Cure or Astumatic CouGHus By 


D* LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovil.— 
“ 4 lady purchased a 2s. 9d. box, and observed that she had 
sutfered for years from an asthmatic cough. Weeks after 
the same lady called again, when ‘she had been com- 
pletely cured by them, merely one 2s. 9d. box.’ Other in- 
stances are occurring which prove the value of these 
Wafers above other medicines for pulmonary diseases, 
coughs, colds, &c."—They have a pleasant taste. Price 
ls. 1}d. and 23. 9d. per box. Sold by all druggists 
Beware of counterfeits. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ 7JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective inveution in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, @ 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 





Elastic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are drawn on like anordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 
] UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 


PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 


| be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 


a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices : 
—Coles's Patent, 10s. fd.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 





E CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
BORWICK'S is the BAKING POWDER recom- 
mended by Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Laucet Sanitary 
Commission, author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., for 
m ki pure and wholesome Bread, instead of yeast. 


Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 
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February 21, 1863.] 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 


1677 





MUDITE'S 
A 


MILLION. 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


VOLUME 





Nearly One Million Volumes of Medea 2 Books are now in Circulation and on Sale at | 


Mudie’s Library. 


The Collection includes many copies of all the best works published in England during 


the past twenty years. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. . 





CHARLES 
Branch Establishments : 


EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 
Manchester and Birmingham. 








EBATES in PARLIAMENT. — 
Hansard), from 1841 to 1844, including the great 
discussions on Free Trade ; 20 volumes, neatly half-bound, 
price £4 4s. 
Apply to Mr. Beaver, at the Post Office, 98 Jermyn 
street, S.W 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 39 (for MARCH), will be published on Thurs- 





day, the 26th instant, price One Shilling, with Three 
Illustrations. 

CONTENTS :— 
Romora. (With Two Illustrations.) 


XLIL.—Romola in her Place. 
XLIII.—The Unseen Madonna. 
XLIV.—The Visible Madonna. 

XLV.—At the Barber's Shop. 

o XLVIL.—By a Street Lamp. 
Relative Cost of the French and British Armies, 
@he Dark Church in Vienna. 
The Medical Evidence of Crime. 
The Smal! House at Allington. 


Chapter 


” 


(With an Illustration.) 


Chapter XIX.—The Squire makes a Visit to the 
Small House. 
4 XX.—Dr. Crofts 
me XXL—John Eames encounters Two 


Adventures, and displays 

great courage in both. 

The Forty Royal Families, and their Intermarriages. 

A Night at Greenwich Observatory. 

A Moral Man. Translated from the Russian of > 
by Alexander Koumanin. 

Aids to Beauty, Real and Artificial. 

A Ride with the Cossacks at Kertch. 

Notes on Science.—Is fresh Air neeessary during Sleep ? 
Why Animals to be eaten must be killed. Formation 
of Coral Islands. Mystic Pond. Manufacture of the 
Voice. Discovery of Gigantic Animals in Ice. 

Surrn, Ever, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
——--— ——_—— Guieseeeses 
RI EXHIBITION for the Relief of 
the Lancashire Distress. 6 Suffolk street. 

Open from 10 a.m. until xc" Admission, Is.; catalogue, 

6d. F. W. DICEY, 

A. L CHETWODE, 


i ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
4 ST. JAMES’S HALL.—On MONDAY EVENING 
vext, Feb. 23, the programme will include Spohr’s Grand 


Nekrasof, 








Hon. Secs 





Nouetto, for string and wind instruments. Executants— 
MM. Moliqué, H. Webb, Piatti, C. Severn, Pratten, 
Barret, Lazarus, C. Harper, and Hi: Pianoforte, 





hy 
Vocal: - Madlle. Carbari and Mr. 
Winn. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Sofa stalls, 5s.; 
baleony, almission, ls. Tickets at Chappell and 
Co.'s, 58 New Bond street; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 
HRISTY’S MINSTRE 
(Last Week but One.) EVERY NIGHT, at hg 
end Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three, 
in ST. JAMES’S HALL.—The Programme will include 
the popular songs, “Come where my Love lies Dream- 
ing,” Willie, we have missed you,” “Annie Lisle,” &c., 
first introduced into this country by this company. 
Stalls,3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. A Grand Farewell 
Morning Performance on Tuesday, the 10th March, in 
honour of the Pri nce of Wales’s Wed ding. 
\ rR. . EDMU ‘ND YATES’ INVITA- 
iV TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SEA- 
SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 
Evening (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. 
HAROLD POWER will be one of the party. A Morning 
Performance on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. The Box Office is open daily from 
Eleven till Five o'clock. 





Mr. Charles Hellé. 




















RUSSELL v. ADAMS. 

PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
1e FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, on TUESDAY 
é 24th instant, at 4 p.m., to consider this case. 
Members of the learned Professions, and all others desir- 
ous of punishing attemps toextort money by making false 
charges, are invited to attend. 


TEGRO EMANCIPATION— 
Ata CROWDED MEETING, held at St. James's 
Hall, Pices , on Wednesday, 19th February, 1863, 
Wituiam Evans, Esq., in the Chair, 

Tt was moved, seconded, and resolved, by an over- 
whelming majority 

“*That the Lord Mayor of London, by inviting and re- 
ceiving at the Mausion House Mr. Mason, the author of 
the iniquitous Fugitive Slave Law, as the representative 
of those Southern Confederate States in America whose 
independence the British Government has bitherto refused 
to recognise has offered a wanton insult to the Govern- 
ment, to the citizens of London, and to the whole British 
nation; and has disgraced the annals of a Corporation 
not more renowned for 
continuous services in the cause of Freedom, and the 
honours it has rejoiced aud been proud to render to men, 
<listinguished by their Christian and philanthropic 
labour, and sacrifices for the liberties aud welfare of 
mankind.” 

















W. EVANS, Chairman. 








its antiquity than for its great and | 


| sight. 


| sideration by all who 


Just published, crown &vo., 


JOSSIBILITIES 


price 7s. 6d , cloth. 


of CREATION ; or, | 


What the World might have Been. A Book of 
Fancies. 
London : Stupxtn, Marswant, and Co., Stationers 


Hall court. 


Just published, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. —_ 


HE JAVELIN of PHINEHAS; or, 
Christ's OWN Judgment upon Christendom; 
and more particularly upon the Union of Church and 
State; being a Full Examination and Comparison in 
their Prophetic Aspect, of the Seven Epistles of Rev. 
IT. and I11., and of the Seven Parables in Matahew XUL 
By Rev. Ne LINCOLN, Minister of Beresford Chapel, 
Walworth, 

London : 
Hall court. 
D* PORQUET’S FRENCH EDU- 

CATIONAL WORKS »— 

DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de 
LIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
3s. 6d, 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH 
READING BOOK; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. 
With Explanatery Notes. 2s. 6d. 





SimpkiIn, Marnsmatt, and Co., Stationers’ 





VECO- | 


DE PORQUET'’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and. | 


ENGLISH-FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY. 
bound. 

London: Srvpkix, MArsHA.n, 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic 
street, Covent G: unden. 


4s. Od 


and Co., and may be 
Agency, l4 Tavistock 


NE NEW STOR Y, ‘byt the Auth or of * rau R ORA FI OYD, ke. 
LEANOR’S VICTORY, 
by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lady Audley's 

Secret,” &c., will be commenced in “ONCE A WEEK” 

on March 7. 

Brapevery and EVANs, 11 Bouverie street, Et 


London: 


Mrs. GASKELL’S NE LW NOV EL. 
Now ready, Three Volumes, Post Svo. 
‘YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs Gaskell, 
w Auth or of “*The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” “ Mary 
Barton,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 








IANOFORTES.—* A oud Instrument | 
isa valuable desideratum, and Messrs. Cocks and 
Co., of New Burlington street, have conferred a boon on 
the public in the production of the | nivers - Piano, The 
price is only £25, and is quite a marvel of « apness, com- 
bined with excellency of quality. It may be ‘had in rose 
wood or walnut case, with ogee fall, silk front, and full 
fret at the above moderate price. This is worthy of con- 
are contemplating making a pur- 
chase."—Vide Christian Herald, Oct. 10 
GOD BLESS the PRINCE 
Mr. SIMS REEVES will SING at 8 
the above much admired National Song 
Brivcey Ricmarps. 
CONVENT STRAINS.—BAGATELLE 
de SALON, for the Pianoforte. By Gro. F. West. 3s. 
GENTLE RAY of SUNLIGHT. Song, by W. F. 
Wricatoyr. 2s. 6d. 





composed by 


HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the | 


PIANOFORTE. Re-edited bythe great Czenvy. 360th 
edition, 4s.—“ We are informed that the sale is frequently 
590 copies weekly; and, like Aaron's rod, that it has 
devoured all inferior productions."—T7he Bookseller, June 
24.—* Hamilton's Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms.” 
69th Edition, ls.—“ Clarke's Catechism.” 74th Edition, 1s. 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the 
MUSIC. 7éth Edition, 1s.—*“ To all who are commencing 
their musical education we recommend this catechism as 
being the simplest and the most correct work of its kind. 
Vide Christian Herald, Oct. 23 

London Cocks and Co., New Burlington 

and of all Musicsellers 


Roper 
stree 
ENVELOPES. — The 
in the Kingdom 
> paid to the country 


PArEe and 
Cheapest and Largest Stock 
Orders over 2\)s. carria 











Per ream Per ream 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Straw Paper...........2 
Super thick ditto......33 3d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 2 
Large Blue Ditto....3s O1 doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....63 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......43 Od ls, or 33 Od per ream. 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 61 per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Envelopes 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes 


Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 


Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


THE N 


English into French at | 


of WALES. | 


JAMES'S HALL, | 


RUDIMENTS of | 


‘EW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 
BURY. Three Vols. 
| St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 
*St. Olave’a' is a good novel. It is written with un- 
flagging ability; the author has determined to do nothing 
} Short of the best, and has succeeded.”"—/ost. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 
| By the Author of “Joan Hatirax.” Two Vols. 


| “A good book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to 
read as it is instructive.”—Athenseum. 

‘A POINT of HONOUR. By the 
Author of “The Morals of May F ir.” Two Vols. 
| “A book which exceeds in truth and beauty all the 

| Author" 8 former works.”—/Post. 


BEATRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 


A tale of transcendant interest."—Court Journal. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By George 
MacDoxatp, M.A. Three Vols. 
| “There are many beautiful passages inthis book.”— 


| Atheneum. 

‘LES MISERABLES. By 
Victron Hveo. Authorized English Translatton. 
Tuimp Eprriox. Three Vols. 

EVEL INE. rm = % the Author of 


orest Keep. (Just ready 


rr, 13 Great Mesthevengh street. 


|} Hoenst and Biacks 








Now re: - at all the Libraries. 


| The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 
REIGN Being the Concluding Part of “ The 
History of Henry IV., King of France. 
FREER. ‘wo Vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of 
ee 


‘DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, 
DD, FRSE Two Vol, le 


_Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough stree 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


,-ENCES of THIRTY 
in NEW SOUTH WALFS, &e. 
one of the Judges of the 
In one thick 


By M. W. 


and 


ING 





REMINIS(¢ 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
By Rocer Tuernry, Esq., lat 
South Wales. 


Supreme Court of New 

volume, 8vo., cloth, lis. [ This day 
The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENG- 

LAND. A Synoptical History of the Foundation, En- 

dowments, and Discipline of the C hief : Seminaries of 





Learning in England; including Winchester Et ””, 
Westminster, St. Paul's, Charter House, Merchant Tay- 
lors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c., &« By H. 
STAUNTON, Esq. 1 vol., post 8vo., copiously I'‘lustrated, 
(Jn the press. 


The BOYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Henry Maynew, Author of “The leasant-Boy 
Philosopher.” With Eight Illustrations by Absolon, 
Sinall 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

NO NAME. sy Wirkte CoL.ins, 
Author of “The Woman in White.” Second Erition, 3 


vols,, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. This dar 


| MYSELF and MY RELATIVES: a 
Novel of Home Life. 1 vol. 


with Frontispiece on Steel 

from a Drawing by Joun E. Mitiats, A.R.A, Cloth 
extra, 5s. 

The GOLDEN LINK: a Poem Romance 
By Joun Wray Cuter. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 5s 

The POET’S JOURNAL: a Poetical 
Biography. By Bayarp Taylor. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and of the EARLY LITERA- 
rURKE it EMBODIES. By the Hon. Geonce P. Marsu, 
U.S. Mmister at Turin. Author of “ Lectures on the 
English Language.” 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. 


The AMERICAN QUESTION, and 
HOW to SETILE IT. 1 vol., post 8vo., o. 10s. 6d. 
day 


CORRESPONDENCE on the PRE- 
SENT RELATIONS between GREAT BRITALN and 
the UNITED SI!ATES of AMERICA. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


[ This day 
The ELEMENTS of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. By Hexny Waeatox, LL.D. New 
and important Edition. Royal vo. [Just ready 


Mrs. H. B. STOWE’S REPLY, on 
bebalf of the Women of America, to “ The Christian 
Address of many Thousand Women of Great Britain.” 


Feap. 8vo., boards, ls.; or in cheap furm fur circulation, 
23. per dozen 
Lond m: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 Ludgate hill 


Now ready, 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, the Tenth Thousand 


> OOK of DATES, comprising the 


Principal Events in all Ages, from the earliest 
records to the present time. 
“ To the man of business, a ready reckoner; in history, 


to the general reader, a treasury of facts; au lto a man 
of letters a complete book of reference. 
London: Caarces Gairrix and Co. 
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In feap. 8vo. | THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
Ty T ro , ae - 
NEW WORKS The GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS, and ()N SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, on 
’ he ENGLIS " S. E bern Ba occasion of the 4 AGE ofthe PR E of 
AND a ee | ee ies lished « DOUBLE NUMBER of the 
: —— SPECTATOR ; con yr in a Special plement a 
NEW EDITIONS COMPLET! HISTORY fall FORMER PRINCES of 
a) du 4 atk WALES 1 their Political Relation to the Crown and 
: The LIFE of LORD BOLING BROKE, | ihe Xativn. 
rom 7 Read 
IN THE PRESS. | Secretary of State inthe eign of Qneen Anne, By | Pree with Supplement, One Shilling; fre by post, One 
| THOMAS MAcKNIGNT. Next Thursday. 2 a opence ahs 
. = 4 XT | Sic thaatie aad Office, 1 Welling et, Strand, nt rider of all 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-| 12 vols | sascooearn toed Seales 
BOOK of PHYSICAL, GEOGRAPHY. | LIFE in the SOUTH, from the Com- | ————_—__——_ 
By Davin Paae, F.G.S., Auhor of “ Text-books of 1 ‘ the he ur. By a Biockapep Britisx THF POET GONGORA. 
Geology,” the “ Past and Present Life of the Globe,” | Supecr. Be Social History of - se who —_ Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols., small 8vo., 15s. 
c. pert in the Br ues, from a personal acquaintance | — er “heen , 
With Tlustrations and Glossarial Index. with them in their own homes. [Next week. YONGORA. An Historical Essay op 
— | — | the Age of Philip IL and IV. S Sp With 
\ “4 \f TG rst Svo., § | Translations. By Anci con CHURTON. 
A GLOSSARY of NAY IGA-| In p +» 93. | 7 in : = om se a m 
TION ; containing the Terms, Definitions, and Pro- BORTE and SOUTH. By the White | ——— UBRAY, Albemarie strec . 
positions of the Science. EPUBLICAN of “ Fraser's Magazine.” | 3 Clige ap 
. Repesyi | re 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 
By the Rev. J. 8. Harnorp, M.A., St. John’s College, I N —? 
Cambridge ; Chap!ain and Naval Instructor, Royal Navy- | In demy 8vo., 14s. [moO {3 13863. 
tr 4 ieaven | Annual Edition. Baronet 
peeenn Ors, epee wah Diagrams. | The LIFE and TIMES of St. BERNARD, | ., re, “Parli wt een lide, wies of the 
+ 1 Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Corren Montson. | es, &e. 1e most useful and ipest Book 
INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : | off Retwenes published. 
Being an Index to nearly One Hundred and Mt A ne In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. | London: Batty and Co., Cornhill. 
sand names of Places, &c. with their Latitudes an We i cine ORS ee ae = 
Longitudes as given in nena DI ROMA. _By W. W. Story. This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo price 12s 
J . Price 12s. | 
egutiar wit, the Ovation and Subdivisions of tho | In domy Ove. te a | PME PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 
t 1 ouutries and § Hm | — _ > of Sir R = IPR S< > 
Countries in which they are situated. | TAXATION: its LE? Y and EXPEN- | sea — — ne SS ORE PEEL'S ACT of 
In One large Volume Octavo. | DITURE, Past and Future; being an Inquiry into | *S** *<Plained and Delended, : 
c tur chi our Finaneial Policy. By Sir S. Monron Peto, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged : | 
yo | Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. © Comprising Criti x Examinatic all the Report of the 
LIFE of the Rev. JAMES| ay mmprising Critical Examinations of the Iieport of the 
ROBERTSON, D.D., F.8.S.F., Professor of Divinity and Tn post &vo., 3s. 6d. } les of Currency propou aed by } ir 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. | The IONIAN ISLANDS during the : and of the Chapter on the Regulation 
. ~ Wa © Princini P Doliet« 
By the Rev. A. H. Currents, M.A. } PRESENT CENTURY. By Captain WuytsJenvrs, | S. Mill's * Principles of Political 
Minister of Newabbey. M Pp mie - ee eee : pes 
M.P. Ns, 1» F.R.S. 
\f 7 ‘ eet “The ol ion is 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. | Cuarmax end Hart, 199 Piccadilly he puta 4 tical. rey! ap 
’ ; : tNE 7 - —- ae : oreceemnen it several obj he Ba etot i 
SILAS MARNER, | THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. a aber cnet i eae me 
<a ogg In 8vo., with Map ant 38 Woodcuts, price Its. cloth. | adherence to a metallic standard.”—J 
Complete in One Volume, price 6s. Y EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS in | 2ition. 
- + | (JP souru AUSTRALIA, principally in the Districts | London: Lonoman and Go., and Rmewas 
A VOLUME of POEMS. | South-east of Adelaide, By the Rev. J. E. Woops, | 
te Relea ieee OE 8 | F.G.S, ~RS.V., F.B.S., &e. Since snailice ‘Witouy Wilititnes ter 48 
see . ont owen? men fo i * The style in which this | view the fact that it is not . Barcnets, &c. 
Scholar of Corpus Christi, College, Oxford. book is itten i 10st at- | men of sci alone who 
, f oo adi og rhs i nny oe gengen me Be Cr: APT. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
A NEW EDITION OF | the ical formations | he ha therefore introduced | AGE, K NIGH TAG ~! t nty-third 
rT are described with a care particul ars which divest his | year), containin 1€ $s, Knights, 
POEMS and SONGS | and accuracy which will | geological details of all dry- | Bishops, Privy Co corrected 
— | render itextremely valuable | ness, and render them in- | tl roug 1out on the highest 
By Davip Wixaare. | to the scientitic man, the | telligible to all.”"—Mining| Wuirraker and Co., Ave \ 1 all Bo 
‘ : rT } author has wisely kept in ' Journal. cllers. 
SERMONS. (Londen : Loxoxtas, Greex, and Co., 14 Ludgate hitt. | ——————___—_ . 
By the Rev, Jonx Camp, D.D., ENGLAND and the CONFEDE RATE S rks, 
sy the Rev. Jonn Carrp, Sage ser see PET EE a aE = | . : 
PI ornare pli anh Now realy, in Svo., with Portrait, price 18s, cloth. | PVT INDEX, Vol. II., No. 43, Peb. 19, ; 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgo HE LIFE of BISHOP WARBU RTON i 
A New and Cheaper Edition, including the Sermon on 7 .. °G ~ ‘ 1704 to 1779) from the South a p 
“ Pelici ; ’ mon Life.” ore sishop of Glon r, from 760 ’ rom tin wae SY a8 eS 
Religion in Common Lif with Remarks om his Works, “ss 7& R +. 5.8. Waneoy 
> , S M.A. M.RS.L., Author a “The of Profess r 
PROFES SSOR V WILSON'S Pr ni n, _ ; we Pr — wthern Comm rentary on aw k 
NOCTES AMBROSI ANE good life of Wart author, his quarrels, and his Lealei ‘ ge : a ns _ Tie . aia 
ee t cing the lit friendshins Mr. Watson Office, 13 Bouverie street; price : 
A Cheap Edition. Mlustrated with Portrait 4 it has brouzht together every- | —— ‘puta iain ilegeenieatcianeasihemetiinpeieisasiati 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, rts, price One Shilling each. | d ti thing that exists in print This day is published, price 64. ; 
ia iil | on his subject, 2 SU IG UP of the 4 
m6 Notes and Queries the accessible “i ock —_ he CASE of 
LAYS of the SCOT TISH Series, Vol. II., nave 96. literature, but the romerwe sen RUSSELL 1 ADAMS. Frem tl Shorthar tos of 
CAVALIERS With Seventy Llustrations designed by |“ Exhausti e treatment is | sheets of the period, masses | Mr. P. M rae, Sa rthand Writer, 49 Parliament street, 
Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A.; and Waller H. Paton. the eapital re mendation | of contr were sial pamphlets, | Westminster. ; 
| of this life We lave here, | which, though not scarce, | London: Emiy Farrureiut, Printer and Publisher in 
. in one bale, consigned to | are I ore diffieuvl Yrdinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 834 Farringdor 
Wittmusm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and he Ay val that ne an to ae pcan ee prey: 4 . tdi : : _— 
London. |} want to know about the’ —Reader. ~ -——-- 
<< - «6D EDet EP arr * Divine Legation, its Preparing for pt ablic < 
Mr > > )7 ‘Tr yi ~ ~ 
OOTH S LIBRARY Le 0% ; GEN London: Loneman, Groen, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. XSSAYS and RE VIEWS Me di cal.— ’ 
STREET, next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, | Tier g mao 4 >. D ‘1 vette 
to which have teen united the Libraries formerly con- | a paps EOL Tt ma aah | 4 On Disorders and Derangements of the Nervous 
ducted by Messrs. Churton, Holles street; Hodgson, | NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. — 
Marylebone street; and Saunders and Otley, Conduit Now realy, iu post 8vo., price 2s. 6d, cloth. Nes. land 2.—Impaired and Perverted 
street. Single Subse ription, One Guinea; Fxmily Sub- P . r * vulsions Epilepsy, Para 
scriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas: Country or Qt: AMME RING “and STU r rE RING ; &e. &e. 
Club Subscriptions, from Two Guiness to any amount, \ their Nat re and Treatm nt ~, James Hunt, Nos. 3 and 4.—In npaired and Perverted Sensation 
according to the supply required. | Pt ~~ P.S.A., os L., &¢., Autho a“ Manual of | Paj in, Cramp, Neuralgia, Tic Doloreux, &e., &e 
Great advantages are offered by this Library to count: 7 | eek “y 7 bal - and Speech,” €c. Tin lh Edition, Nos. 5 i 6 — Impaired an ert ad ft nee, 
subscribers in the large number of Volumes si ipplied a SOVROE CRS CuuNgee. ” ne . Distempe nagination Subjsctive Sevsa- 
one time, London: L »NGMAN, Green, and Co., 14 Ludgate hill. tions, Incipient Insanity, &c., i‘ 
sani, | . By W. Camps, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal 


All the New Books taken, as soon as published, in large 
number. 


The best French, German, Italian, and syeniel 1 Books | 


are also added immediately on publication 
All the Mag +~ s and Revie yro=Reves des Deux 
Mondes, Revue Conte nporain, Rivista Contemporanea, 
Preuss che Jahr buc her, &c. 
he collection of Standard Eu and 


Vorks tn lish 


NE W EDITION of RETR TCS GENERAL 
| El 


GAZETTI 
In One large Volume, 8vo., of 1,360 pages. comprising 
about £0,000 Names of Places, 30s., cloth; or half 


price 


russia, 35s. 
ICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
l. and Historical, 


Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistic 






" ring a complete General Gazetteer of the World. By 
Foreign Literature is very large, aud has be mulat- |, J - > oe ga, 
oreign Literature is very large, aud has been accumulat- | 4 ey axpun Kerra Jonson FRAE, FRGS FG.8) 
ing since 1786. : 
ek &e., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her 
Catalogues and Terms sent on application. Majesty. Second Edition, revised to February, 1862. 
A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of New Books of the } London: Lonemay, 


Past Season, being clean and perfect copies of the most 


Popular Works of the day withdrawn fiom circulation, at | 
very Reduced Prices. 
The United Libraries, Boorn’s, Cavrron’s, Hopa- 


son’s and Saunpers aad Or tey's, 


. a 307 Regent street, 
zondon, 





ONDON LIBRARY 
12 St. James's square, London, SW. 
President—The Earl of Clarendon. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the 
Library, which ‘contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Fifieen volumes are allowed to C ounury 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from 


’ 


10 w 6. Prospectus on aplication. 
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GREEN, and Co., 


14 Ludgate hill. 


| om 


This day, » ah 
THe AMERICAN c HU RCH 
| DISRUPTION. By the Author of 
| Cause and the Church Party,” and “ 
Progress.” Reprinted from 
brancer,” January, 1863. 
Joun Murray, 


in the 
“ The Church 
t«o Years of Chureh 
the “Christian Remem- 


Albemarle street. 


| 
Re 
} 
| 
| 


is a thouglit often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persons of benevoleut ne 
| os immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, 
Spreciuen Book or Typss, and intormation for quthena, 
sent on application, by 


Ricwarp Bani grr, 





13 Mark lane, London. 


Ww AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? | 


College of Physicians, Londo Dt 


Superior Cheap Books at Bull's Library- 
AT THIS LIBRARY may now be seen 
é 








al. ARGE ¢ OLLE CTION of WORKS in History, 
Bioc 1¥, TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGIOX, nuw 
offered for sale at very greatly reduced prices. 

Many of them will be found we!l suited for V il we and 
Parochial Libraries Book Societies, and Liter: ary Insti- 
tutes. Catalogues gratis and post free. 

|} BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 {olles street, Cavendi yuare, 


WwW. 


London, 





YHE CARD ORNAMENT MAKER, 


7 


Rie A a ie 





consisting of a Set of Engraved Cardboards. from 

which nineteen really useful and mental articles can 

be produced by means of a } of scissors and a little 

| gum. Price, per Set, plain, ls. 6u., or elegantly coloured, 
2s. 6d. j 
7 R. ROTH'S GYMNASTIC GAMES.— ' 

A Series of 36 ILLUSTRATED CARDS, by the 

| aid of which a number of highly-amusing Games con be 


played, of great service in the Phy 
Young and Cid. Price, in gilt ¢ 
morocco, 2s. 

Josern, Myers, and Co., 14! Leadenhall stree’, 
don, E.C 





teal E lucation of both 
th case, ls. 6d., or i 
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GH MILLER. | By Her Mojesty's 8 Special ‘Per mission. MR. BENTLEY'S 


Just published, in crown 8vo., cloth, pz LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


6 hh Le % COME. | nerve CY ATHER LACORDAIRE. 

















f ; — an. cake t iE 
; Edited, au Preface, by Mrs, Minuzr ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS POETRY | 1 ‘ : Sieupens R aamaiieed ler the 
, CONTESTS. and PROSE. Au vag ‘ i v u d with N $. 
© estineiane of eae. DEDICATED TO At ODDS. A No vel. By the Author 
3. The ‘r of Udol! H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES ’ 1m. ' 
4. The Widow of Duushaith ° > nian Sacaieinaiions The DIARY ad CORRESPONDENCE 
5. The Lykewa O% BES MARRIAGE Rey. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, in- 
6. Bill Whyt CONTRI rons luding 1 ( : po ee with Mra. Sidd \ 
7. The Young \ide, Ha < [sa S rd Puzzi, Mrs nnah More. 
8. George Hoss the 1 Agent. Alling! m, W P e, Mary Cowde: } Hitt D. Wickuam, Rector of Horsington, S« 
9. M’Culloch the Mechanician Arnold, Rdwin. Edwards, A: B In 2 vols., {With numerous igravings s 
10. A True Stor; e Life of @Seotch Mezchant of the | Blane, Louis 5, M voanua Heynolds, Cor 
Fight Century Carlisle, Earl of, Grote, } A TOUR in Ty AR T ANLAND. By 
By the same Au crown 8vo. vols., price 7s. 6d : yley, C. B. How Mr: _s j ¢ rupert Beoes, Author « Gienereggan Post &vo. 
} ) l, Sydney i Mi , - > 
. ; each. E wsley, Rev. ¢ James, M.A wee Soe ooo ae i 
Twer Thousand. | cer Frederick, Ma av, Hare rhe THIRD and CONCLUDING 
The TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. | Macdonald, Georze. Alulock, Mies | FORURE of WASHINGTON ERVINGS LIV end 
: ; : | Maurice. Rev. F. D. N H M I KE Preuss. By his Nephew, Prerre lavine. Crown 
fhousand, Meredith, Owen ! M. 1 »., 7s. Gd ; 
The FOOT-PR INTS of the CREATOR. | > Ross , . bg ; e publ re informed that Mr. Bentley's edition 
Fourth Thousand. | : sy F ; | is tue only edition authorized by the family, ~ 
The CRUISE of the “ BETSY.” ltr ay. Taylor, Emily | pr RSON AL NARRATIVE of THREE 
Thousand and others. YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA. By Lieut.-Colonel 


j The OL D R ED SANDSTONE. In extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s, Gi; in white « Fisuer, C.B.. Rey.l Engineers. In 8va. 
Eleventh Thousand. —— epee 2 ve - INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 
My SCHOOLS and SCHOOLMASTERS =, arma ce wresingeb spon cetiare | rewire! Cob Sit Janne E. Auexaxpsa, C.B., &¢ 
s th Thousand. ltolt Majesty, V ri 1 em Sten Weis a caeeea. eat "dake \ 
1 lea I u i i I | " ) - s 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND ‘and its | and Great Coram street, W.C, & rh ° ICE + AID E Ne By i ANS CHRIS- 
PEOPLE. | — | the Author, with many Iiustrations, by Zwecker. In 
Sixth Thousand. ax OnrE? gene ssnien post 8vo, , " 
SCENES and LEGENDS of the NORTH of warren arate... as. »..a..| NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR hk 
f SCOTLAND. ‘ GomeET THING NEW; or, ‘Tales for the | xpy Zi AND * ; ig se aslen 
S 1d Thousank ’ Edited by Captain E W. Jaco ag es pamecr penelt ay fe - “ 
ee late 99th Regiment,” ™ REMARKABLE ADVE NTURERS; or 
The HEADSHIP of CHRIST. [een Disa: Wide Been a ton | UNREVEALED IYSTERIES ae ieee 
Second Thousand. | street \ Li rue World's mine Oyster.” Iu 2 vos 
ESSAYS, ery Le Phis day crown pri The BRIG ANTINE. A Story of the 
prea | THALATT As or, the GREAT COM. | BF Tues Basco®, ih tele 
— K POPU , AR GEOLO - MONER. A Political Romane By the A rt London: 
— = paste i SE. | of “Cntarinn te Venton” RICHARD BI INTLEY, New Burlington sti 


Apa and CHARLES BLACK, London: PARKER, Sox, and Bours, West Strand Publisher in O1 ry to Her * Maj 
. hi ala rain esty. 
London; Hamtirox, Apams, and Co. 7 > 














———s | This day, « vn Svo., price y Defieted bx nereiedee to M Gra the Duke 
This day is published, in one volume crows sve. tp |THE COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSO. y PO event, KG. 
250, num Wovdeuts and Route Map, cloth, | PHER in TOWX and Col ‘NTRY ans oy Nan geatie in One. ate ieee bea 
price 6s ° . = vecy | the Contributions of “ A.K.HLY Frasec’s Mage N »pD TUL ¢ . _ — 
APTAL Y RICHARD F. BURTON’S | with other Occasional Essays. NARRATIVE of a Suecessfal EX- 
HANDBOOK for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS, | London: Parxer, Sox, and Bours, West Strand PLORATION th INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, 
being an me ish Edition of “The Prairie Travelle a | ———-———_ — smmecenmens ———— '5 n Mell _ » to th Gu J pet pentaria, Ki mn ‘ 
“ Handbook for O il Expe ms; with Illustrations | Foolseap octavo, bound, 53 J . ma LLEIA JOUN 1LLs, by his Father, 
he Principal Routes between tl asis- TO . , : ; VILME ILLS 
and Itinera gone magednn sh IR oy ene on the Mi . 7 NEID of VIRGIL, with the . : e 
sippi andthe i’a ia Map. sy Captain RANDOLPH J *nelish Not Obs ‘ ¥ I iARD LE E B " 
B. Marcy w ¢ od Chief of Staff, Army of Poto- i" Patent oft es \ n. Hdited by Dr. Mason, —_— 
mac’. Edited ( Notes) by Captain Ricuarp F, | ea! Master of King’s College 5 . ady, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols 
SURTO nidor rn rn ON nd] y. ¥ ts nd .irn 
7 Burroy. }_ I pes bs an Joo ’ : A D A U G i T E R of EVE. \ 
TRUBNER and ( ( rnoster row _ onus ex solscap octat er een Novel By Hats Fatswent, Author of “Sham 
Just published rp rice | OMER'S ILIAD, I. to III.; with the |™ ar apyienes gS ‘a 
_. oe Se. Notes and Homeric Glo-sary of A i led | a on Gee cel of the a + — 
\PINOZA’S TRACTATUS THEOLO- | by Dr Mason, Head Master of King's « ge | ht Rd paseees, Site, 
GICO-POLITICUS: a Critical Inquiry into the London: Parker, Sox, and Borax, West Strand late have taken the town by Hera 
History, Purpose, and f the Hebrew | ~ no 7 imme as ale : “ 
4 Scriptures ; with the Rig e Thought and Free Fourth | - Mag ewe ms . ae ‘ 4 “Mt te tike me Meg > t 
: Discussion ass 1s wn to be not only cousistent yar TRAL PHILC OS: oP PHY for B . GIN- : Ke 
4 but necessarily nd up with True Piety and Good r ERS: bein I B New Bu yu 
Government. By Bent rt pE Sprvoza. From the | of yfotion cond ye dod int ~ i py . Toxt-Book § ~ E ; ~~ 
Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by the | cy on a aiiteteianien a enews “ atthe v7) rey ng = = 
Editor. en rete eee ¢ Is, tcl.; or £2 25, bow call 
“We would recommend some of those writers whos London: Parker, Sox -— Borex, West § WEBSTER'’S 


excited attent themselves masters of th 
eae 5, <GLISH LANGUAGE. 


speculations on the J wish Scriptures have recer tly This « " 4. ™ (" OMPLETE DICTIONARY 
*Tractatus T ; g P iti us’ of Spinoza, in which | pOoee. EXGL A ND, and INDIA of the I 


























they will find stever is deep and compre hensive in a Lecture delivered b l ty Mechanics New Edition, 1 I ond auly arg l, by Ca 
. the criticism of thes ibjects."—Z£diaburgh Review for | Institution, on the 7th of January, 18 iy Sir Ane \. Gooni P 
7 January. ANDERGRANT, Bart., M.A., Late Fellow of Oriel Col in at ing this X 
TruBxer and ( ¢0 Paternoster row, London. Ox‘ord, re to tion . 
—— —_ London: Parxer. Son, and Bocrx, West Stra 1d to put before those w : 
j By the author of I ionary of Eng ‘lish Ety mology.” | -——————— —— | the points in whiel na 
. r Ae A Fourth Edi: ion, 2s, nd t i 
HE GE OME TR Y of the THREE wpipoman . ; regrets Bachan 
FIRST BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct Proof from U yoTt Ss EARTH and MAN; or, = practical purpo 
Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- Physica aphyin its Relation Ilistory | , 7. Accuracy of D y 
ciples of the S By Henstercn Wepawoop, | of Mankind Wi h Notes and ! = ar o 4 
M.A. 12mo., cloth, pp. viii. and 104, price 4s. -_ exe Sox, and Bovas, West Stra V ety ee 
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H.R.H. 
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with 69 Figures, 5s. 
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and OTHER VERSES 
By M.S. 

“Sweet and graceful."—Exnglish Churchman. 
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—Reader. 

“In many of these Lyrics, as in the ‘ Three Voices,’ and 
* Love in Sorrow,’ the feeling is true and deep; and the 
longest poem in the Volume, ‘ Queen Isabel,’ has a tender 
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leisure to be critical."—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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Dr. G. C. WATSON’S HINTS 
for PEDESTRIANS, Practical and Medical. 
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Fourth Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, and 
RIDDLES. Collected bya Canran. 


“A choice collection of amusing trifles, very suitable 
for the winter fireside. Conspicuous amidst the crowd, 
whose origin and authorship are unknown, may be seen 
many clever and elegant specimens, by persons of rank 
and talent, whose names are appended. Of these, some 
Charades by Praed, are perhaps the most refined, contain- 
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Mrs. Barbauld, Thackeray, Lord Chestertield, and Lord 
Macaulay."—EZnaglish Churchman, 
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BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Drawa from Professor Harvey's “ Phycologia 
Britannica,” with descriptions in popular 
language. 

By Mrs. ALFRED Gatry. 


*,* This volume contains drawings of the British Sea- 
weeds in 803 figures, with descriptions of each, ineluding 
all the newly-discovered species; an Introduction, an 
Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for Preserving and Laying Out 
Seaweeds, and an Order for their Arrangement in the 
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and phrases of science into the language of amateurs, 
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compiler in departing from a beaten tract would be liab'e ; 
and if she has not made a ‘reading male easy’ of this 
branch of botany, it is the fault of the subject, and not of 
the authoress.”— Gardener's Chronicle. 

London: Bet and DAvpy, 186 Fleet street. 
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